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SUBJECT AND OBJECT, OR UNIVERSAL POLARITY. 


By RICHARD RANDOLPH. 


“Sing ye praises with understanding.” —Ps. xlvii. 7. 

“Let all things be done decently and in order.’’—1 Cor. xiv. 40. 

‘‘ For our process of thought is such as requires no especial acuteness and 
vigor of mind, being almost equally ready and open to all degrees of intelli- 
gence.” (Nostra verd inveniendi scientias ea est ratio, ut non multum ingenio- 
rum acumini et robori relinquatur; sed que ingenia et intellectus feré exaequet.) 
—Francis Bacon. 

Synopsis. —1. Manner and Matter: their unfathomed reciprocity 
suggestive at least of the true Law of Criticism.—2. A manifest present 
Want: the most definite possible Formula of universal Duty.—38. The 
Facts of Mind: their former empirical and complex Classification now 
obsolete and futile.—4. The Polarity of all Experience and of all Thought. 
—65. The implied Lesson of Order, or Subordination. —-6. Its only Diffi- 
culty. —7. Its virtual Dignity. 


1. In oral unpremeditated converse alone can perfect com- 
munion be realized and manifested between mind and mind. 
There is an element of dictation, however allowable or neces- 
sary it may often be under attendant circumstances, in every 
premeditated effort of the orator or the essayist upon any 
abstract theme, which the continual interpolation of fresh 
inquiry or suggestion can alone remove or prevent in a true 
partnership of thought. But though there is danger of their 
being over-estimated, there is still obvious occasion for the 
sermon and the essay. The true flow of soul is not necessa- 
rily solitary or exclusive merely by reason of that intellec- 
tual distance between the communicants, which may render 


necessary a sustained argument on the part of either for the 
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presentation of his views. Such efforts will evidently be 
successful directly in proportion as they shall be made to 
anticipate the questionings or comments of the intelligent 
reader or hearer, on the simple condition of a studious 
attention on his part, proportional to his previous want of 
acquaintance with the subject treated of. However abun- 
-dantly such prolonged and premeditated discourses may at 
any time be pressed upon us, some of them are presumably 
entitled to a hopeful welcome: and in the still increasing 
throng of such claimants, some brief and general statement 
of the law of criticism, one which shall do justice to the mu- 
tually dependent and often conflicting claims of manner and 
matter, becomes therefore increasingly necessary as a test of 
literary and logical pretensions. 

Estimating all truth at an average value, then, for the sake 
of arriving at such a general statement, we may safely allege, 
that that which we atany time read or hear will be useful te 
us, in proportion either to the amount of matter which is at 
once fresh to us and clearly expressed, or to the amount of 
that which, while already more or less known to us, is there 
so vividly presented to us as to induce a more constant re- 
gard to it, or to both of these considerations combined. We 
may often think that we understand what is written, when 
we only recognize therein modes of thought and of expres- 
sion which are familiar to ourselves and current among our 
associates, but which we do not at all understand aright. 
Such reading must evidently be fictitious reading of the most 
deceptive kind, and must of course be left out of account in 
every just estimate and comparison of substantial literary 
values. The reader of the ensuing lay sermon is besought 
to bear these observations in mind; and to pass judgment 
upon the production, not according to the proportion in it, 
as compared with other utterances of equal length, of matter 
which may be to him unfamiliar and at first unintelligible, 
but according to the supply of fresh suggestion or expression 
which may mingle with the plainly trite or the seemingly 
unmeaning. Seeming mysticism must itself be an additional 
plea for cheerful toleration and hopeful attention, so far as 
it may possibly be due to the mere replacement of conven- 
tional fiction by sound abstraction. The appreciation of 
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manner, as the higher grace, should meanwhile remain unat- 
tempted. It is both safe and expedient for the critic or the 
student to presume at the outset upon the fitness of the ver- 
bal vehicle, and to proceed in the assurance that the myste- 
riousness of a true and adequate expression will be precisely 
proportioned to the novelty of the truth conveyed or symbo- 
lized. Matter and style, or truth of experience and aptness 
-of utterance, must on the whole advance or recede together. 
** Running while reading, taught as they pursue 


Advancing good, true men all lessons true 
Consider and enact.” 


2. The great Atonement being confessedly “finished,” the 
definition and appreciation of those elements of present and 
future life and salvation which are not finished, plainly 
become the universal practical desideratum. Professional 
theologians have so glaringly fallen short, whether in Bib- 
lical exposition or in original speculation, of meeting this 
common want, that the field is evidently open to all careful 
explorers; and the ear of earnest workers presumably as 
open to all clear and competent reporters. How far the 
present essay may indeed report a genuine exploration in 


that direction, the writer can only invite such “fit audience” 
to determine. 


3. To the faithful or truly observant liver, life is continu- 
ally becoming experience. How it becomes so, is the 
problem which involves all other problems. That there is 
nothing truly originative, any more than inherently* dis- 
tinctive in the so-called faculties of the mind, is proved by 
their natural subjection to the limitations of time and space, 
more or less entire exemption from which (such as is con- 
ceivable from the most fragmentary intimations of truly 
spiritual experience) must proportionally consign Memory, 
Reason, and Imagination, to the category of simple Percep- 
tion or Observation. In other words, these diversities of 
mental manifestation are rather diver-*ties in the relation of 


* That is, permanently, dividually—objectively or in the nature of things. It 
must be obvious that the same process of mental construction or inference which 
is Imagination at one instant, may become Reason the next instant, and Memory 
‘ever afterward, and may already be so to some other mind. 
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mind to time and space, than diversities of mental power. 
They may be compared, both in derivation and in develop.. 
ment, to different forms of a single molten material, as caught 
and congealed in moulds of different patterns. As merely 
circumstantial variations, they must be left out of account, or 
only incidentally included, in the investigation and demon- 
stration of that which is essential. The great desideratum of 
Mental Philosophy, therefore, is asimple description of the 
connection, in all human life and experience, between the 
spiritual volition which is the directive power of individual 
life and the sensational impression which is the primary or 
crude material of individual experience. The volition from 
within—the exercise, that is, however inspired or however 
independent, of the individual will—and the sensation from 
without, are in fact connected by a chain of distinguishable 
processes or phenomena, whose definition by one mind to 
another becomes often exceedingly difficult, and perhaps 
temporarily impossible, by reason of the different spheres of 
experience and therefore of communion (one often, practical- 
ly or socially, wholly including another) which appertain to 
different grades of culture, and even of inherited iftelligence 
and sensibility. As the largest minds are also presumably 
the deepest, that which is consciously external, and so, glar- 
ingly obvious, to one mind, may thus be often unfathomably 
mystical to another of more contracted range; so that the 
only intellectual principle which they can be said to possess 
or to be able to exercise in common, is the intuition, which 
a faithful adherence to the lessons of experience may supply 
to all, that the determining power of enjoyment and enlight- 
enment is from within rather than from without—from the 
perceiving and acting Subject, rather than from the observa- 
ble and demonstrable Objects, of experience and action. 


4. Accordingly, the one thing upon which Metaphysicians 
may be said to be unanimously agreed, is, the convenience 
of, and the necessity for, the use of the terms Subjective and 
Objective as distinguishing diverse phases or polar elements 
of experience, thought, and language. 

Whether the universe is all soul, or all body, or a mixture 
of the two; whether thought is one with the thinker, and the 
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thinker one with the mind; and what may be the power and 
the province, the scope and the limitation, of the mysterious 
individual will,—are all questions which have not been 
unanimously decided. Indeed they cannot be, so long as in- 
vestigators shall begin and prosecute their work with the 
purpose of framing and the hope of establishing any com- 
plete system (still less any incomplete system) of truth, 
rather than with that single eye to the present guidance of 
Divine Wisdom in the ever-progressive development of its 
only universal system, which can alone qualify any steadily 
to serve as vehicles of its inspiration. But, as already inti- 
mated, in tracing this progressive development of mind and 
doctrine, it is universally found necessary to have some such 
otherwise mystical terms as Subject and Object to designate 
the same thing or principle in those (to our still limited and 
forming view) diverse stages, aspects, or relations, which the 
more familiar terms, cause and effect, interior and exterior, 
power and vehicle or instrument, substance and phenomenon 
or surface, action and passion, and perhaps the Hegelian 
“becoming” and “being,” less comprehensively distinguish.* 


’ * The contrast of internal and external, of spiritual and material, of cause and 
effect, of substance and surface, of power and manifestation, is always fugitive in 
any special instance or development of it, owing to that very advance in the 
standard of life, experience, and knowledge, which is the sole presentable proof 
of our living to any lasting purpose. These terms being all derived from the 
limited realm of human experience for the purposes of language, partake of the 
partiality and fallibility of that experience. Language, however, has a ground 
of verity or fitness outside of the largest human experience, in that analogy be- 
tween the inner and the outer worlds, which, as the secret storehouse of meta- 
phor, is the very armory of all abstract argument, because the original vehicle 
of all general statement. ‘Ihe current language is evidently the practical social 
embodiment of that Science of Mind in which alone the special scieuces can 
meet, so far as they do meet, at any stage of social progress. Hence the old 
aphorism, ‘‘Grammar is the Janitress of the Sciences,’’ is no mere pedantic 
flourish, but a real *‘ hard fact.”” As the most comprehensive science, that of 
Language (or Grammar) must evolve from itself the largest or most nearly ade- 
quate expression of the largest universal fact. Now that fact, we may venture 
to assume, is the relationship of national phenomenon to supernatural power, 
or of natural truth to supernatural truth. No other terms can so at once indi- 
cate both the largeness and the fugitiveness of this distinction as the graunmatical 
terms Subject and Object, which are not only illustrated.or exemplified in every 
spoken sentence, but which derive all their significance from, or through, their 
temporary relativity. Short, at least, of that completeness of humanity which 
implies the very “fulness of God,” the distinction between these terms must 
Temain a movable (and in healthy life, of course, a progressive) one, so that we 
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The more urgent examples of this metaphysical polarity, 
and of the resulting necessity for discrimination in the anal- 
ysis of human consciousness and activity may be included in 
the subjoined list, with the proviso that, as Perception is the 
avenue in which all the bodily senses converge, it must, as 
the real connecting link between the inner and the outer 
world, be regarded as being itself a thing or principle having 
two aspects or relations, of which the internal aspect* (the 
external relation) is the only one here included, viz.: 

_ SUBJECTIVE. OBJECTIVE. 
“H (pravis), THE DOING. To (pragma), THE DEED. 
Thought, erception. 
Desire, Emotion. 
Will, Spiritual Knowledge. 


In the wider classification, which should take in the exter- 
nal universe on the one hand, and the self-existent spiritual 
Power, or Powers, on the other, Perception must of course be 
viewed as subjective to external fact, and the human will as 
objective to the Divine Will, or to the Divine and the demo- 
nic. Our list may therefore, perhaps, be somewhat more 
completely rendered thus: - 


can only speak of them relatively to each other; that which is ‘* subjective,” or 
internal, or even supernatural, to one person, or at one time, being “objective,” 
or external, and wholly natural, to another person, or, at another time, to the 
same person. How treacherously vacillating must even the best language be to 
those who do not fathom this temporariness or fugitiveness, and who depend 
upon ‘the letter’? for the purposes of thought rather than of intercourse, as 
though man were made for language, not language for man! 


* It is of course impossible definitely to distinguish, in ideas and words, things 
which are in nature so intimately combined as to be inseparable without some 
change of their nature; so that, for instance, even the solar spectrum imper- 
fectly expresses to us the constitution of light. The combination in nature of 
elemental potencies may be most plausibly conceived as a concentric arrange- 
ment of curvilinear strata of manifestation rather than a mere succession of 
planes, The true arrangement or relation of nature is doubtless not one of 
lateral composition or of vertical imposition, but one of involving and being in- 
volved—the rays of shorter wave, in the case supposed, being included in those 
of longer wave. For the purposes of intellectual analysis, therefore, it may be 
a smaller departure from the absolute truth of nature, to compare the constitu- 
ent elements of the unshivered ray, either physical or metaphysical, to the con- 
centric layers of a tulip-bulb, or of an onion, than to mere parallel planes without 
any relationship of subordination. As thus conceived, it must be apparent that 
the external aspect of any constituent element is that by which it is internally 
related to these adjoining constituents, and vice versa, as above assumed. 
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SUBJECTIVE (prazis). OBJECTIVE (pragma). 
Sensation, External Universe. 
Perception, Sensation. 

Thought or Emotion,* Perception. 
Desire, Thought or Emotion.* 
Spiritual Knowledge, Desire. 

uman Will, Choice, or Volition, Spiritual Knowledge. 
Self-Existence, uman Will. 

The complete analysis of a perfect consciousness, or of the 
illumination which, so far as it at all prevails, involves the 
whole nature of man, will doubtless be the last triumph of 
philosophy. Possibly, this attempt may to some minds pre- 
sent, or at least suggest, some advance toward the develop- 
ment of what may be called a psychological spectrum.+ 


5. The pantheistic rashness which predicates self-existence 
of the external universe, and which accordingly so confounds 
all the subjective and objective aspects of life and experience 
as practically to reverse their legitimate order of develop- 
ment, is at least herein indicated. It is indeed unhappily 
true that men may be tempted to live from without rather 
than from within, or retrogressively rather than progres- 


'* This apposition, which may perhaps startle some readers, is hazarded on 
the presumption that undefined emotion is more essentially and closely related 
to current or communicable thought than has been hitherto generally appre- 
hended. The relation of bullion to coin, or of invisible moisture in the atmo- 
sphere to developed cloud, may here be found illustrative and suggestive. 

+ The inquiry can scarcely yet be ventured upon, how far Sensation, in some 

yet attainable sense of the term, may, with the other elements of a perfect con- 
sciousness at its back, be said continually to create the External Universe. The 
reader who is familiar with the reflections and arguments of Addison on the 
nature of Time, as presented in No. 94 of the “‘Spectator,’’ and who has pondered 
the vitally important suggestions which flow therefrom in all directions, will 
perbaps find some seasonable illustration as well as safe suggestion in a simple 
stanza from a lately published poem, on Immortality: - 
““So may we know the central Source of Light, 
So may its flood our finite measures fill, 
That the Creative and Redemptive Might 
May prove in every pass our treasure still.” 


It may, however, be neither visionary nor premature, while thus hinting at the 
possible analogy between the physical and a psychological spectrum, to remark, 
that the summary analysis of the latter in the familiar trinity of Intellect, Sen- 
sibility, and Will—or Idea, Motive, and Self-determination or individual Choice— 
may possibly, as ultimately rectified, be found to correspond with the reduction 
of the seven actual colors of the outward spectrum into the three primary ones. 
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sively, by a reckless inversion of that law of subordination 
through which alone the Divine goal of harmony in thought 
and feeling can at length be realized. But short of the con- 
scious attainment or the conscious relinquishment of that 
happy result, the distinction between Subject and Object 
with their more or less diverse and sexual functions, vaguely 
denotable as begetting and awakening (or quickening), must 
remain as the widest expression of the law of human intelli- 
gence, as the basis of all present order in practice, and as the 
hope of all future progress in theory. Through their ever 
advancing subordination alone can we steadfastly regard the 
creation in its unbroken dependence upon the Creator, and 
rationally adopt and illustrate the oft-occurring and awe- 
inspiring adjuration, “ Wait thou only upon God.” The 
necessary objectivity of all sound and dividual or communi- 
cable thought can thus only be made to comport with its 
self-evident internality, and to complement the essential 
though neglected subjectivity of all present inspiration; and 
the genuine manifestation of such thought can thus only be 
presented in its necessary dependence* upon such inspira- 
tion, as that ever available test of truth and right in all liter- 
ature and in all life which a manly independence of external 
means universally calls for. No otherwise, in short, can we 
intelligently gather the full value of the instruction which 
has for thousands of years fallen upon Jew and Christian 
from the precept, “ Keep thy heart with all diligence, for out 
of it are the issues of life.” 


6. The only difficulty of apprehending this universal lesson 
of order or law of subordinaiion, springs from the depth of 
the distinction between Subject and Object —a distinction 
which can no more be permanently illustrated by isolated 
instances, than any single vital movement of a physical 
organism can perpetuate its life-principle, or preserve it for 
the revelation of the dissecting-knife, the test-tube, or the 
spectroscope. Indeed, as itself a principle of vitality, that 
distinction represents the as yet inexhaustible and unfathom- 


* ©The Holy Spirit does not teach by arbitrary acts, or those acts which have 
no relation to the constitution of the human mind; but by-silently, and yet 
effectually, inspiring and guiding the movements of the natural powers of per- 
ception and knowledge, in codperation with their own action.’’—Upham. 
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able fact of an “irrepressible conflict” pervading all nature. 
It is a mystical ladder, or law of insensible gradation, upon 
which error and vice covertly ascend and plausibly imitate 
the dignity and office of truth and virtue, in all but their 
latest, and highest, and most invisible flights. Hence the 
justness, as to all minor principles, of Pope’s startling epi- 


gram — 
“On human actions reason as you can, 

It may be reason, but it is not man: 

His principle of action once explore, 

That instant ’tis his principle no more.” 
As a primary principle of thought, lending coherency alike 
to the manifestations of evil and of good, the polarity of 
Subject and Object is in all particular applications variable 
and fugitive, and sure at last to betray the inquirer or the 
-schemer who lives not in the spirit of renunciation and rever- 
ence, and whose first care accordingly is not that “all things” 
shall so “be done decently and in order,” as to be made tri- 
butary to the ever advancing glory of God.* Such an one 
will surely mistake the pursuit of knowledge for the guid- 
ance of wisdom. In life, matter will more or less gain the 
precedence of manner; in logic, the material or the statis- 


tical—the “d@ posteriori”—be made to dominate the spiritual 
or the essential, the “@ priori”; and the first practical ques- 
tional in theology, the relation of sanctification to justifica- 
tion, remain a more or less transcendental issue. In the very 
company of the believing may be those who, from thus fail- 
ing to realize their own intellectual position, would seem to 


* “ The soul,’’ writes Ralph Waldo Emerson, “can be appeased not by a deed, 
but by a tendency.” It is in hope that she feels her wings. You shall love rec- 
titude, and not the disuse of money or the avoidance of trade: an unimpeded 
mind, and not a monkish diet: sympathy and usefulness, and not hoeing or 
coopering: tell me not how great your project is, the civil liberation of the 
world, its conversion into a Christian church, the establishment of public educa- 
tion, cleaner diet, a new division of labor and of land, laws of love for laws of 
property ;—I say to you plainly there is no end to which your practical faculty 
can aim so sacred or so large, that, if pursued for itself, will not at last become 
carrion and an offence to the nostril. The imaginative faculty of the soul must 
be fed with objects immense and eternal. Your end shall be one inapprehen- 
sible to the senses—a goal always approached, never touched; always giving 
health. A man adorns himself with prayer and love, as an aim adorns an action. 
What is strong but goodness, and what is energetic but the presence of a brave 
man?”—Method of Nature. 
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rank with the swine-consuming Mahometans of Cowper’s 
famous fable ; and Emerson’s perhaps less known lines have 
too wide an applicability to be omitted here: 
“The horseman serves the horse, 
The neat-herd serves the neat, 
The merchant serves the purse, 
The eater serves his meat; 
*Tis the day of the chattel, 
Web to weave, corn to grind; 
Things are in the saddle, 
And ride mankind.” * 


7. Obvious or recondite, be it repeated, Philosophy can 
prescribe no other corrective for the confusion and disgrace 
of this practical heresy and draggling bewilderment than 
THE SUBORDINATION OF THE OBJECTIVE. But may not this 
prescription, as the universal lesson of Philosophy, and as 
an essential element in the triumph of freedom over fate, 
and of immortality over death, after all be regarded as no 
other than the philosophical rendering of the very purpose 
of Christianity? Our Saviour’s own statement of that which 
was essential has been, perhaps, too much lost sight of in 
our glorification of the circumstantial: “To this end was I 
born, and for this cause came I into the world, that I should 
bear witness unto the truth.” In the conduct of the present 
life, the method of Christ’s career in the flesh doubtless con- 
cerns his followers as responsible agents more immediately 
than the results of that career, however largely those results 
may now be embodied in the very ground and materials of 
our action. To a prone, object-bound, and therefore latitudi- 
narian and retrograde nature, the Subordination of the Object 
may evidently represent our Lord’s Crucifixion as its imme- 
diate desideratum. In a love-inspired, object-ruling, and 
therefore truly expansive and progressive nature, as evi- 
dently “the same rule,” through the enlarged meaning that 
will then attach to its terms, will convey all that can be told 
of his Resurrection. While time shall endure, the old 
“ stumbling-block” and “foolishness” of self-denial must 
thus remain as the more or less hidden law of true. culture 


* Ode to W. H. Channing. 
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and healthy development; and the true lover of his kind 
must be content with continually adapting it in practice and 
precept to the ever advancing manifestations of truth, and to 
the closely following transformations of error. The “mys- 
tery of iniquity ” is indeed not yet obsolete: but the “mys- 
tery of godliness” is justly distinguished as “great”; and 
there can be no change in the fundamental principles of 
human nature and of divine truth which underlie and unify 
the whole history of the human race while that history shall 
remain incomplete. As it approaches completion, the crude 
manifestations of demoniac possession, and of the “rebellion 
which is as the sin of witchcraft,” may indeed be buried more 
and more deeply in the grave of the past; but, short of that 
mysterious goal, there can be but one unvarying method of 
true progress and one comprehensive object of healthy aspi- 
ration, even as there is but one universal rule of initiation 
into that better nature which they illustrate. 
‘“*Higher and higher mounts the law that binds 
Enfranchised hearts and unperverted minds. 
Larger and larger fact — 
Restrains while liberating their career, 
As in the light of sphere encircling sphere 
New visions still attract, 
Deploying in due sequence Christ, the stair 
On which they climb to reach such survey fair. 
Let largest lore and tact, 
Possession, prudence, energy and skill 
Hasten his holy programme to fulfil!” 


INTRODUCTION TO SPECULATIVE LOGIC AND 
PHILOSOPHY. 


By A. VERA. 


OHAPTER IV. 
§ 1. On Ideas. 


The universality and unity of Knowledge as well as the 
universality and unity of Being require a principle which 
should extend to all things and embrace all things in the 
unity of its nature. This principle, we have seen, is Thought. 
Viewed in this light the various branches of knowledge may 
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be considered as constituting the various branches or stages 
of Thought, and then, according to this notion, Logic would 
represent a special province of Thought. But it will be easily 
perceived that this mode of viewing Logic, though abstract- 
ly correct, cannot convey a concrete and full notion of this 
Science unless we previously define the object of Thought in 
general, the swbhject-matter; or, to use more familiar expres- 
sions, the principles and laws with which Thought is inva- 
riably and absolutely concerned, as well as their import and 
bearing with relation both to Knowing and Being. 

This leads us to the fundamental and decisive Problem of 
Science, the Problem which lies, under various forms, at the 
bottom of all others, and constitutes, as it were, the keystone 
of the whole edifice, I mean the Problem of Ideas. The two 
main points we shall have to elucidate on this subject are 


1°. The relation of Ideas to Thought and Knowledge, or what 
has been termed the caoeneeen and psychological Pro- 
blem of Ideas. 


2°. The intrinsic value of Ideas, or the Ideas considered in 
themselves and in their essential existence, i.e. the od- 
jective and ontological Problem of Ideas. 

It must be observed that these two Problems are but two 
aspects of one and the same thing, and may be comprehended 
in a general query, namely, “ Are Ideas at once the princi- 
ples of Knowledge and the principles of Being?”’—a point 
which must be constantly kept in view in the course of the 
following investigation. 

If to know is to think, to think is, in its turn, to possess 
the idea of the object apprehended by Thought—Thought 
and Idea are inseparable. Thought embodies itself in Idea, 
and Idea embodies itself in Thought. Where there is no 
idea there is no thought, and where there is no thought there 
is no idea.* The clearness and fulness of Thought are in 


* Ideas cannot exist in their general form and unity—i.e. as ideas—in nature 
and without Thought. From which will also be seen that those who, like Spi- 
noza or the Materialists, see in Substance or in Matter the universal principle and 
substratum of things, overlook the fact that Substance, Matter, Being, as well as 
the Good and the Beautiful, are attributes or essences subordinate to Thought. 
For Thought comprehends them, whilst it is not comprehended by them. And 
it comprehends them in the twofold manner in which we use the word; for it 
understands them, and, for the very reason that it understands them, it contains 
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proportion to the clearness and fulness with which Idea is 
apprehended by it. To possess distinct and complete ideas 
is the natural impulse and the most inward want of Thought; 
and to evolve them out of the obscure and confused mass of 
facts, images, and sensations, incessantly flowing into the 
soul, constitutes its permanent labor and highest enjoyment. 
Sentiment, heart, feeling, intuition, are, as we have already 
observed, inferior stages or forms of Thought. Here thought 
is still enveloped in nature and sensation, not having reached 
the clear and pure perception of ideas. Yet, even at this 
stage, Idea is present, though dimly, in Thought; and what- 
ever value and truth the latter possesses, it is from Idea it is 
derived. The sentiment of God, of the Beautiful, of the Soul, 
of any internal or external object, is inferior to the clear per- 
ception—the idea—of them. But whatever truth is in it,it is 
Idea that imparts it. Let, for instance, the idea of God be 
erased from the mind, and with the idea all perception and 
sentiment of the Deity will be extinguished.* 

But, in order to establish still more incontestibly the inti- 
mate connection of Thought and Ideas, let us analyze Thought 
in its most rudimentary operation, in that state in which it 
hardly distinguishes itself from the external world—I mean 
sensation. For there are those who will admit that Thought 
cannot think God, the True, the Beautiful, and other trans- 
cendent objects, save through an idea, but who will not 
acknowledge the idea of sensation. However, it is easy to 
see that the idea of sensation is as necessary to apprehend 
sensation as the ideas of God, of the Beautiful, &c., are neces- 
sary to apprehend God and the Beautiful. For sensation, to 


them in the manner in which Thought contains all things—namely, spiritually 
and ideally—in their highest form and perfection. 

* It may be said that the progress not only of Science but of Religion is 
nothing else than an evolution of ideas. For instance, all Religions are founded 
on the belief in the existence of God, and in this respect there is no difference 
between them. Consequently they can differ only in the manner in which they 
realize God. And it is immaterial whether it is through Faith or through Sci- 
ence that God is realized: for in both cases there must be a notion of God; and 
the more correct the notion, the truer the Religion. ‘Those who pretend to found 
Religion exclusively on the Word of God, forget the simple but most glaring fact 
that the Word of God must be apprehended and received by the mind, and con- 
sequently that the mind must possess some notion through which it perceives 
the existence of God and the truths contained in His Word. 
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be felt, must be thought, and thought as something deter- 
mined, and different from any other phenomenon and sub- 
“jective modification. Now what determines Thought in 
sensation is the idea of sensation, as the idea of triangle de- 
termines thought in the apprehension of the triangle, and the 
idea of God in the apprehension of God. It may be supposed 
that it is the external object that produces both the organic 
modification—the impression—and the internal apprehension 
of the phenomenon by Thought. But it must be observed 
that the external object as well as the organic modification 
that follows the impression are converted into mental phe- 
nomena by their coming in contact with Thought, and con- 
sequently they are unable to produce an effect which it is 
beyond their nature and faculty to produce. Moreover, the 
very idea by which the mind apprehends the corresponding 
phenomenon must needs be previously contained in Thought, 
and cannot be imprinted in it as an image in wax. For, on 
the one hand, ideas are neither images, nor symbols, nor any 
material representation, but pure and merely intellectual 
elements, and, on the other hand, not only do they precede 
the impression, but before and after the impression they 
distinguish themselves from it. 

This brings before us the vexata questio of the origin 
of Ideas, a question which in our days and since Kant’s labor 
has lost much of its importance,* but upon which I have 
deemed it necessary to dwell at some length, as to form a 
correct and clear notion of the nature of ideas we must em- 
brace them in their various aspects; and, besides, the eluci- 
dation of this point will pave the way to the solution of the 
ontological problem. 

If Thought and Ideas be inseparable, either ideas are given 
with and in thought, i.e. are innate, or not only ideas but 
ideas and thought must equally be derived from experience. 
This is the real and rational position of the problem, and 
when considered from this point of view its solution will 
more readily be arrived at. In fact, those who deny the 


* Because since Kant it has been more clearly perceived that the main and 
decisive point in the problem of ideas is not to determine whether ideas are in- 
nate or derived froma experience, but what is their objective meaning and func- 
tion; in other words, their essential and absolute nature. : 
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inneity of ideas will perceive that they deny at the same time 
the preéxistence of the mind to sensation and experience. 
To hold that the mind alone precedes experience, but ideas 
are gradually brought into the mind by it, is in reality to 
hold that the mind is not the mind, if it be true that the essen- 
tial business of the mind is to think and to know, and that 
there is neither thinking nor knowing without ideas. But, 
even granted that the mind and ideas were not so intimately 
connected as to be inseparable, the very fact that the mind 
is capable of forming ideas (a fact which those who pretend 
to draw our mental constitution and activity out of the mate- 
rials furnished by experience are obliged to admit, but which 


they explain by the process—equally possessed by the mind | 


—of generalization), this very fact, I say, shows how untena- 
ble the ground is upon which the sensualistic doctrine rests. 
The capabilities of a being constitute its nature, and the 
bringing of them into play constitutes its actual existence 
and operation. The capability of wood is to burn and that 
of powder to explode, and these capabilities are involved in 
their inward and essential constitution. So likewise the capa- 
bility possessed by the mind of forming ideas is nothing else 
than the preéxistence in the mind of these very ideas; which 
means, in other words, that to think through and according 
to ideas is what constitutes the mind’s whole essence and 
activity.* And we shall arrive at the same result if we 
examine the manner in which experimental philosophers 
profess to explain the formation of ideas, namely, the well- 
known process of generalization. Infact, generalization 
presupposes ideas; for to generalize is, according to the 
definition of these philosophers, to deduce from individual, 
transient and scattered phenomena a general, fixed and indi- 


* The so-called laws of Thought are nothing else than ideas. For instance, 
the laws of causality, of action and reaction, or that the whole is greater than the 
part, &c., are only ideas and relations of ideas, such as cause and effect, action 
and reaction, etc., and it is by applying these ideas to phenomena that we name 
and distinguish them. As we handle here the problem of ideas in a general way, 
we will not enter into the question rela’ to the difference between category 
and idea as established by Kant. It will suffice to say that what Kant calls cate- 
gory is nothing else but the idea, taken only in its abstract form, as a form or 
element of the understanding (Verstand), and not in its concrete and real unity, 
in its systematic existence, and as it is in reason (Vernunft), which constitutes 
the speculative idea in the strict Hegelian sense. 
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visible notion. Now it is plain that this result would be 
unattainable unless the very notion which; it is pretended, 
is brought out by this operation, preéxisted in the mind; 
for it is the presence of the notion in the mind that in- 
duces the latter to generalize, and therefore, were the notion 
abolished, the generalizing process would cease with the 
principle that produces it. To speak more correctly, there is 
no generalization at all, and what is called generalization is 
merely the successive and partial application of ideas to sin- 
gle phenomena. _Let us take an instance, the general idea of 
man. According t to the empirical doctrine this idea would 
be formed in the following manner: We perceive through 
the senses a certain number of men, we abstract from each 
individual man some common qualities, and these common 
qualities which are scattered in each individaal we combine 
and unite so as to.compose the general notion, man. This 
process seems very simple, and well-adapted to account for 
the presence of ideas in the mind, whilst it escapes the 
popular argument directed against this inneity, and found- 
ed upon the fact that we are not aware in childhood of 
possessing any general idea, our mind being then exclusive- 
ly occupied with sensations and phenomena of the obscurest 
and most fleeting kind—a fact showing, it is assumed, that 
ideas are subsequently and gradually formed upon materi- 
als furnished by experience. This argument, I say, seems 
very simple, and the more cogent as it is founded upon 
psychological-experience; but it will be seen, upon close ex- 
amination, that it mutilates and perverts the very experience 
from which it is deduced. In fact, if things were to take place 
as it is stated, ideas would come from naught; for whence 
could ideas be derived, experience supplying only individual, 
fugitive and isolated elements? And how could these ele- 
ments be collected and so combined as to form a unity, if this 
unity—the idea—do not preéxist in Thought? Besides, each 
of these particular elements—sensations, phenomena, and 
representation of material objects—in order to be transformed . 
into a general notion, musf be singled out, determined, and 
named (the first as well as the second, and the whole series), 
as it is presented to the mind, otherwise it would mean and 
represent nothing, and then the pretended formation of ideas 
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could not take place. But to name and discriminate a phe- 

nomenon a preéxisting idea is necessary, and the very idea 
to which the phenomenon is referred, let it be a man, a sen- 
sation, a phenomenon of light, of heat, &c. For when we 
generalize the different men, or phenomena of light, heat, 
&c., we do not generalize indiscriminately or in an indeter- 
minate manner, but we refer each successive representation 
to a distinct idea, which for the very reason that it names 
and determines each of these phenomena distinguishes itself, 
as we have already observed, from each of them, and conse- 
quently must need precede them as well as continue after 
they have disappeared. 

With regard to the other part of the argument, namely, 
that ideas cannot be inherent in the mind because we are not 
conscious of their presence in childhood, it comes to this, 
that there is no law regulating our digestive or visual power, 
or any other organic function, because we digest, see, walk, 
without being aware of, or inquiring into, these laws; and, 
agreeably to this criterion, it ought to be said that these, or 
any other laws, begin to exist only when we become aware 
of them, and not before; and straining the consequences, that 
they exist for those who are conscious, but not for those who 
are unconscious of their existence. This is the real import 
of the argument, which shows that it is no argument at all. 
In fuct, the swhjective state of the individual, his conscious- 
ness or unconsciousness does not in any way affect princi- 
ples. Principles, laws, ideas, exist and produce their effects 
whether he be conscious of their existence and operation or 
not. And if it be recollected that this state of unconscious- 
ness with regard to principles is not confined to childhood, 
but extends to mature age and all periods of life, and that 
this transition from unconsciousness to consciousness, from 
ignorance to science, takes place in some—and these the very 
few—men’s minds, whilst others—the greatest number—live 
in a state of unconsciousness and ignorance, the hollowness 
of the argument will become still more apparent. The part 
experience plays in the development and training of the mind 
is to awaken attention and reflection, which in some are 
directed towards the general, the absolute and the eternal, 


whilst in others they do not rise above the particular, the 
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relative, and the temporal. But experience produces noth- 
ing; it does no more produce ideas than the mind, its in- 
stincts, tendencies and faculties, or the body and its func- 
tions. The objection drawn from the fact that without the 
help of experience and of the senses we could not possess the 
physical ideas of color, light, sound, &c., goes so far as to 
prove that experience calls the attention of the mind to 
ideas through the sensuous representation of them, and that 
these representations are apprehended by the mind through 
the instrumentality of the senses, but not that experience is 
the principle and the source of ideas; for representation and 
ideas are entirely distinct, though they are generally con- 
founded.* The sound that I hear is not the idea of sound, 
but the image and the symbol of it (we will see hereafter that 
it is its effect and product); and when I hear a sound, two 
different events take place in my mind—though both appre- 
hended and distinguished by Thought, i.e. the representation 
of the particular sound and the perception of the idea that 


* It is a confusion generally occurring in the popular and irreflective mind 
which makes use indiscrimjnately of the word idea to designate the particular 
and the general, the phenomenon and its principle. This confusion is one of the 
greatest obstacles to the right understanding of idealism, and it is of the utmost 
importance that the philosopher should by an appropriate training be enabled 
to avoid the confusion, and to distinguish between representations and ideas. 
Descartes, to mark this distinction, has recourse to the following example: ‘I 
can,” says he, “represent to myself triangle. can also realize a entagon ora 
decagon, though not so distinctly as a triangle. But as the number of sides and 
angles increases, the representations become more and more difficult and indis- 
tinct, until they vanish entirely. For instance,I cannot in any manner represent 
to myself a chiliagon; and yet, although I am unable to realize it, I can define it, 
and determine its properties, as clearly and rigorously as those of the triangle— 
an operation showing that I possess the idea of the chiliagon which I apprehend 
through pure thought” (intellection is the word used by Descartes) ‘*without the 
assistance of any sensible representation.” Similar examples may be found in 
all departments of knowledge. For instance, we can form sensible representa- 
tions of the rapidity of a horse, or ot a small distance, but cannot form sensible 
representations of the rapidity of light or of a long distance, though we can 
equaliy measure and determine both. However, such examples are not needed 
to perceive the distinction between representation and idea, and, though they 
help the inexperienced, they may, on the other hand, mislead him by making 
him believe that we can represent to ourselves the idea of triangle, for instance, 
whilst the fact is that we can no more form a representation of the idea of trian- 
gle than of the idea of the chiliagon or of any other object. What we represent 
to ourselves is a particular triangle, but not the idea of it, which, like any other 
idea, can only be apprehended by pure Thought. 
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imparts to the latter, whatever value and meaning it pos- 
sesses—of the idea which, as we have already observed, was 
in my mind before the sound was perceived, and will con- 
tinue in it ready to apprehend all similar phenomena, and 
which has perceived, is perceiving, and will perceive them in 
the minds that were, that are, and that will be. 

We must then admit that ideas are innate, and that, far 
from originating with experience, they are presupposed by 
it, so that were the mind deprived of ideas no experimental 
object could reach the mind, nor be apprehended or named 
by it. 

The question now arises whether all ideas be innate, or 
whether only some of them beso. For there are philoso- 
phers who acknowledge the inneity of ideas, but only of 
some of them, and who consequently make a selection, single 
out some of them as innate, and consider the rest as adventi- 
tious (generally dividing them into metaphysical and physi- 
cal or primary and experimental ideas, calling metaphysical 
or primary the ideas of God, of the Infinite, the Beautiful, 
the Good; or categories, such as the categories of Quantity, 
of Unity and Plurality, of Substance, Action and Reaction, 


&c.), and physical or experimental all ideas relating to exter- | 


nal objects. Now it will be seen that this distinction is 
founded neither upon speculative nor upon experimental 
grounds. For, if we bear in mind that inasmuch as they are 
all ideas, they must partake of the same nature and flow from 
the same source, we shall come to the conclusion that either 
they are one and all innate, or that none of them are. In 
fact, the difference which distinguishes them bears upon their 
objective meaning, ie. the various aspects or qualities of 
being they express—the Beautiful, Justice, Color, Light, &c. 
—but it cannot in anyway affect their origin. Why, for in- 
stance, the idea of the Jnjinite should be innate, and the idea 
of Light should be acquired? Are they not both ideas, and 
do they not fill, each in its own sphere, similar functions? 
When, to prove the dissimilarity of their origin and nature, 
it is argued that the idea of the Infinite cannot be deduced 
from the Finite, as the latter will always remain so what- 
ever be the perfections with which the mind will endow it, 
and consequently that the idea of the Infinite cannot be 
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drawn from the Finite, whilst the idea of Light, or any other 
physicai idea, is produced by the direct apprehension of cor- 
responding phenomena,—an argument is brought forward 
which rests on the confusion, I have just pointed out, be- 
tween representation and idea, besides overlooking other 
vulnerable points which lay it open to other objections. For 
it will be seen that, in this argument, we have, on the one 
hand, the idea of the Infinite, whilst, on the other, we have 
not the idea but the representation of Light. Had Light 
been considered, like the Infinite, in its idea, it would have 
been perceived, as I have demonstrated, that there cannot be 
such a difference between them, and that we cannot any more 
deduce the general idea of Light, Heat, or Sound, from 
luminous, calorific, and sonorous phenomena, than the idea 
of the Infinite from the apprehension of finite beings. There- 
fore, as the idea of Light bears the same relation to luminous 
phenomena as the idea of the Infinite to the perception of the 
Finite, the argument applies equally to both or to neither. 
But, setting aside all other considerations, the hollowness of 
the argument will be more readily discovered by directing 
the attention toits general purport, and to the principle upon 
which it is grounded. Itis there assumed that the idea of 
the Infinite and that of the Finite cannot be traced back to 
acommon source because of the impossibility of deducing 
the former from the latter. Now if we grant the impossi- 
bility of the deduction, we must admit at the same time that 
the impossibility affects both terms and their mutual rela- 
tion. Ifso, the converted proposition will be equally true; 
I mean that, if it be true that the Jnjinite cannot be drawn 
from the Finite, it is equally true that the Finite cannot be 
drawn from the Jnjinite; for if, by indefinitely enlarging the 
boundaries of the Finite, we would never reach the Infinite, 
and as, on the other hand, we could discover no limit in the 
Infinite, we would equally be unable to descend from the 
Infinite to the Finite. Therefore, both ideas being, in this 
respect, identical, the only inference to be legitimately drawn 
is, that they issue not from a different, but from one and the 
same source. Thus this famous argument upon which eclec- 
tic idealism mainly rests, is found, on close examination, to 
be no argument at all. The fact is that ideas are all innate, 
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and they are all innate because of their being all ideas, 
namely, purely intelligible principles constituting the com- 
ponents and indivisible elements of intellect and thought. 
They are also innate because of their being the immutable 
and eternal principles of Knowledge and Being. This leads 
us to the consideration of the other—the objective and onto- 
logical—aspect of the Problem. 


§ 2. 


What we have now to consider is the objective nature of 
Ideas, or Ideas in themselves independent of the subjective 
and accidental state of the individual mind, and the part 
they play with reference either to Knowing or to Being. 
This, I need hardly add, is the highest Problem of Science, 
in whose solution is involved, directly or indirectly, that of 
all others, and compared with which all other inquiries must 
be looked upon as preliminary exercises, a kind of mental 
gymnastic whose object it is to invigorate the mind, that it 
may reach this supreme object of its labors and aspirations.* 

First of all, if, as I have demonstrated (section preceding), 
thought and idea are inseparable, and where there is idea 
there is thought, and where there is no idea there is no 
thought, it follows— 

1°. That the limits of thought and the limits of ideas are 
identical, and that there exists between things and ideas the 
same relation as between things and thought. 

2°. That, as to know is to think, and that where thought 
ceases there knowledge ceases also, knowledge and idea are 
inseparable, and, consequently, 

3°. That there are as many ideas as there are determina- 
tions and objects of thought, and that the more we penetrate 
into the nature of ideas the more we become possessed of a 
clear and adequate knowledge of things; whence it follows, 
also, 
4°. That as, on the one hand, there is no being, virtually or 


* See on this point Plato passim in his Dialogues, but more especially in the 
Phedon, the Republic, and the Banquet. Hegel has admirably and systematically 
described in his Phenomenology of Spirit this metamorphosis of the mind, these 
gradual evolutions which the mind must go through that it may be enabled to 

handle pure ideas and deal directly with them. 
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actually, beyond the reach of thought, and as, on the other, 
thought can think no being but through or in idea, there 
are ideas for all things, i.e. for all beings, modes or forms of 
existence.* 

Yet, although this is a consequence which necessarily 
flows from the above enunciated principles, we are generally, 
so to speak, less condescending, in this respect, towards 
ideas than towards thought. For we readily admit that 
thought is endowed with the faculty of thinking all things, 
but with regard to ideas we here deal with them as we 
did with regard to their origin; we make a selection, and 
accordingly reject the doctrine that there are ideas cor- 
responding to all things; admitting, for instance, the ideas 
of Justice, of the Good, of the Beautiful, of God, &c., but 
refusing to admit the ideas of Body, of Plant, Organism, 
Light, &e. Itis,as it may be seen, the same eclectic and 
arbitrary process applied to the present question. In fact, 
whatever be the conception we form of ideas, whatever the 
value we assign them—let them be the essence of things, or 
mere subjective forms of thought—either we must admit that 
there is an essence, or an absolute form for the body, the 
plant, the light, as there is one for justice, th infinite, the 
good ; or if we deny it, our denial must extend to both, to the 
latter as well as to the former. 

The reluctance we feel to assign ideas to all things, and 
the difficulty we find in perceiving this fundamental truth, 
are mainly owing to our not being sufficiently impressed with 
the importance of this principle, namely, that the invisible 
and the ideal constitute the essential element of all beings, 
of Nature and Spirit, -of body and soul, as well as of their 
mutual relation. In a general and indefinite manner we do 
acknowledge the principle, but, as we do not possess a clear 
perception of it, and do not embrace it in all its bearings and 
relations, when we come to application, either we totally dis- 
regard it, or we apply it ina desultory and arbitrary manner, 
so as to stultify ourselves and fall into the strangest contra- 
dictions. Thus it is, for instance, that we will assert that God 
is a Being immaterial and invisible, and, at the same time, 


* Plato has laid down this principle in the Republic and Parmenides, but he 
has made only a partial and incomplete application of it. 
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that He is the Principle of Nature, for the reason that Nature 
and the visible World cannot contain within themselves the 
ultimate principle of their existence; which means, and 
cannot but mean, that the reason, the cause, or the ultimate 
essence of Nature, resides in God. But if any one set forth 
the doctrine that Idea is either the principle or an essential 
element of Nature, we will not listen to such a doctrine, on 
the ground that we cannot understand how a purely inéelli- 
gible element could be the principle of matter, space, motion, 
&c., here rejecting what we had formerly admitted in another 
form,and basing our rejection upon the very same ground on 
which we had admitted it. 

We were, then, right in stating that we must deny or admit 
the objective reality of all ideas, and deny or admit them on 
the same grounds. Therefore, if there be the ideas of the 
Good, the True, the Infinite, there will be also the ideas of 
quantity, of quality, of number, light, animal, body and soul, 
life and death,* indeed of beings which seem the most remote 
from the ideal world; I mean, matter, phenomenon, and the 
Self. In fact, all Se7/s, as well as any other being, possess 
an invariable element, a common essence, and they are-such 
only inasmuch as they are the product of this essence and 
partake of its nature. And the adversaries of Idealism, the 
so-called psychologists who pretend to found philosophical 
knowledge upon internal experience and facts of conscious- 
ness, as they term them, acknowledge, or must acknowledge, 
this principle, namely, that in examining and describing such 
facts it is not as facts belonging exclusively to the indivi- 


* Phvsiologists, for the same reason that they do not generally admit the idea 
of organism (I say, generally, for there are some—Burdach, for instance—who 
admit it), reject the idea of life and death. And yet they endeavor to give 
a definition of them (see Cuvier, Régne animal, Introd., and Bichat, Recherches 
sur la vie et sur la mort). Now, either the definition possesses a merely nominal 
value, and then life and death would be a compound of words, or it must be 
acknowledged that there is an idea corresponding to each of them. And this is 
what, in reality, they acknowledge themselves by endeavoring to describe the 
conditions and invariable elements which constitute them. It is what, for in- 
stance, Cuvier acknowledges, who, after having defined life as the faculty pos- 
sessed by the body of assimilating to itself, by a fixed and regular process, the 
environing substances, winds up his remarks by saying that the form is more 
essential to the living body than the matter. Now this form is nothing else than 
the idea, which appeared to Cuvier as a mere form because of his not having 
given the subject sufficient attention. 
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dual self that they describe them, but as facts extending to 
all selfs, nay, as constituting their very nature. And this 
only can lend to their inquiries a scientific importance; which 
means that it is this very science—Idealism—which they 
oppose that furnishes them with a leading principle, and im- 
parts a meaning and a value to their own doctrine. 

This misconception of idea in its relation to the Self must 
be chiefly attributed to the incorrect and deceptive notion 
we entertain about this same Self and consciousness. For 
we hold that Self combined with Consciousness, or Self- 
consciousness, is the highest stage and perfection of the hu- 
man being, so that, according to this opinion, truth must be 
apprehended by the Self in Consciousness or Self-conscious- 
ness ; and a truth which does not fall under Self-conscious- 
ness is, as far as we are concerned, =0. Now, even granted 
Self-consciousness to be the highest perfection or faculty of 
the human being, here also it must be admitted that it is not 
the exclusive attribute of single individuals, but that all in- 

‘dividuals are possessed of it; which leads us to the same 
conclusion we have just stated, that there is a type, an idea, 
a common essence for self-consciousness, in which idea lies 
the cause and unity of all self-consciousness, and by which 
all self-consciousnesses are linked together and set in mutual 
communication. 

Moreover, the knowledge of my Self rests on the knowl- 
edge of the Self, as the knowledge of my nature rests on the 
knowledge of man’s nature. This is the import of the /va, 
seavtov. For to obtain the real knowledge of my faculties, 
rights, and duties, 1 must know other men’s also, And to 
embrace my Self in the wide range of its relations as a phy- 
sical, social, moral, and religious being, I must know thie be- 
ings also with whom I stand in such a relation. And if, in 
examining into my Self, 1 do not discriminate what belongs 
to it and what belongs to the Self—what is local and acciden- 
tal, the effect of ignorance, caprice and opinion—from what 
is invariable, permanent and absolute in my nature, I shall 
know neither the Self in general nor my individual Self.* 


* If any ove-were to state that man is the Englishman or the Frenchman—or, 
what is the same, that in possessing the knowledge of the Englishman we pos- 
sess the science of man—the Englishman himself would smile at such a state- 
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If we now consider the Seif in its relation to truth, we shall 
arrive at the same result. In fact, truth which would be ex- 
clusively my individual Self’s truth would prove no truth at 
all. And if I apprehend it as identical with, or inseparable 
from, my Self, I pervert it, or apprehend the shadow and not 
the reality of truth. For the very nature of truth is to be 
universal, and so constituted as to be open to universal ap- 
prehension. Therefore when I say that it is my mind which 
apprehends truth, I use an erroneous expression which cre- 
ates in me the belief that it is really my mind that appre- 
hends it, whilst it is he mind that is in me, and with which 
Iam in union, that really perceives it. And, far from my 
selfish nature being the organon of truth, all my endeavors 
must, on the contrary, be directed towards vanquishing and 
silencing it, in order to invigorate and give rein to that uni- 
versal nature that lies hidden in the depths of my soul, and 
which alone is able to apprehend the universal and the eter- 
nal. For when I live with and within the narrow compass 
of my individual Self, I live amidst fleeting shadows and de- 
ceptive phantoms which I mistake for realities, and instead 
of enlarging and perfecting my individual nature by raising 
it to the True and the Good, and by actually accomplishing 
my union with the universal and the absolute, I disfigure 
and curtail the latter by violently compressing them (if I am 
allowed the expression) into the mould of my individual and 
perishable nature. Consequently, to apprehend truth I must 
abolish my Self-consciousness, and turn it into Unconscious- 
ness, or the Consciousness of Truth. This is the high and 
exclusive privilege of Truth and of the intellect that appre- 
hends it. For in this mutual embrace of Intellect and Truth, 
Truth becomes Intellect and Intellect becomes Truth. Now 
this union and identification is what Thought and Idea alone 
can accomplish. For Thought that has become adequate to 
Idea is Thought not only of my individual Self, but of Con- 
sciousness and the Self, as well as of the Non-self and of all 


ment. Now those who pretend that the Self is the highest attribute of man, and 


refuse, at the saine time, to admit an essence common to all Selfs, hold a still — 


stranger opinion. For the error of the former would only be to mistake the 


species for the yenus, whilst the latter substitute the individual for the whole 
genus. 
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things as grasped by the mind in their universal and immu- 
table essence. 

Analogous considerations will lead us to the idea of matier. 
In fact, if there be an essence of matter, this essence must 
need be a merely intelligible principle. Now there is and 
there must be such an essence. For even were we to realize 
the principle of matter in a manner similar to that of Plato’s 
and Aristotle’s, i.e. as a principle utterly passive and form- 
less (4popgov), as the absolute virtuality or indetermination 
(ddvayec), it would be this virtuality and this indetermination, 
this absence of all forms, and consequently-this capability of 
receiving any, that would constitute its essence. 

The habit of representing to ourselves matter as compound 
and impenetrable is the chief hindrance to our apprehending 
the simplicity and intelligibility of its principle. 

Now, with regard to composition, if by composition be 
meant an accidental and external union, or juxtaposition of 
elements and properties that would not be united by any in- 
ternal, simple, and consubstantial principle; in this case, 
matter is no more compound than spirit, Otherwise we ought 
to hold that spirit is compound also, as it contains, like mat- 
ter, various properties, faculties, and modes of activity. If 
it be said that in matter it is form that links together its 
properties, this would be equally applicable to spirit, and in 
this respect also there would be no difference between them. 
Finally, to realize either Spirit or Matter as a merely ex- 
ternal and fortuitous aggregate of elements, is to fall into 
atomism and all the impossibilities with which this doctrine 
is beset. 

As to impenetrability, it is not only speculative thought 
but experience itself that shows matter not to be absolutely 
impenetrable; for, if it were impenetrable, how could the 
most essential fact—the fact constituting, so to speak, the 
very life of matter—I mean, its transformation, and the 
mutual fusion and identification of the various material 
substances—be explained? Besides, if we admit matter in 
itself, matter forming the link of all material substances, we 
must admit also that matter penetrates all these substances, 
- or, what is the same, that all these substances penetrate each 
other through the medium of matter. Therefore, what is 
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impenetrable is not matter in itself, but matter in its particu- 
lar and fragmentary existence, i.e. bodies. And, consequent- 
ly, we must hold that bodies are penetrable and impenetra- 
ble: penetrable inasmuch as they possess a common nature 
and substance, impenetrable inasmuch as they are distinct 
and separate parts of this same substance. Finally, extent 
and impenetrability, as well as all properties and modes of 
matter, are general and essential properties, and conse- 
quently, like matter itself, merely intelligible elements ; 


they possess, in other words, like matter, a principle, a type, 
an idea. 


LECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF LAW.* 


By James HuTCHIson STIRLING. 


Iv. 


Gentlemen :—The last subject of consideration with us was 
the alienation of property through long omission of the mani- 
festation of will in it. There the omission was indirect, and 
the step from indirect to direct omission constitutes the tran- 
sition from the subject of the use of property to that of its 
alienation proper. A thing is mine when it is willed mine, 
and not mine, consequently, when it is willed not mine; or, 
from that into which I have set my will, I can also withdraw 
it again. This is alienation which may be an act direct, 
explicit, and declared, as well as one indirect, implicit, and 

undeclared. What is alienable, however, must be by very 
nature external; whereas what is by very nature internal, is 
also by the very terms inalienable. I cannot owter what is 
wholly and solely inner. Now, such is my personality as 
personality ; such my free-will, my moral sense, my religious 
conviction. These I cannot commit to the disposal of another ; 
for they are my very inmost being, my very principle of ex- 
istence, my very self; and the nature of one’s absolute self 
is free-will, and that is freedom, liberty. I can neither be a 
slave, then, nor have aslave. All compulsion is unlawful 
but that of law itself, which, properly considered, is no com- 


* Delivered before the Juridical Society, Edinburgh, Nov. 16, 1871. 
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pulsion ; for it is the restoration of right, of free-will, not only 
to him who has been compelled, but to him who has been the 
compeller. Or, to put it otherwise, no man can be compelled 
but to wndo his compulsion, which evidently is the restora- 
tion of his own right. He who gives into the possession of 
another his capability of rights, his moral and religious prin- 
ciples, gives away what he does not possess. Let him once 
possess them, let him once take his own free-will into pos- 
session, and such alienation is impossible. Retrocession 
from an immoral covenant, then, is no wrong; for the right 
that might be said to be wronged, as regards either contract- 
ing party, no matter which, never could have been his. The 
inviolable inner of my being is no externality, and once | 
have taken it into my possession as such, every externality 
is powerless against it. Nevertheless, a part is, as in relation 
to the whole, external; and I may alienate to another the 
temporary and partial use of my inner abilities. Were such 
alienation not partial, but complete, then I were again a slave. 
This question of partial alienation of what is in its nature 
inward leads Hegel to speak of right in reference to the vari- 
ous products of mind, and one remark here is this: “The 
merely negative, but indispensably jirst, furtherance of the 
arts and sciences isto secure those who work in them from 
theft, and allow them the protection of their property, just as 
it was the indispensably first and the most important further- 
ance of trade and industry to procure them safety from rob- 
bery on the roads.” Hegel naturally, also, considers here the 
question of sel/-alienation, of the alienation of one’s life, of 
suicide. The complete totality of our external activity, life, 
is not, to the personality which it naturally constitutes, an 
outer thing; it is not my right to seek death, then, unless at 
call of the ethical universal in which I am held, and which 
is my substance. “Suicide,” says Hegel, “may be possibly 
thought bravery, but it is the false bravery of tailors and 
girls.” Still he seems a little sof¢ to the suicides of the heroes. 
“When Hercules burns himself,’ he says, “when Brutus 
falls on his sword, that is the bearing of the hero to his own 
personality ; but when the question is of the simple right of 
suicide, it must be denied to the heroes as well as to the rest.” 
The prohibition here, however, hardly seems a strong one, 
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seeing that it appears to be admitted that there is an heroic 
bearing to which personal life 7s an externality. 

Property as external is in connection with other things ex- 
ternal which are also properties; but the principle of prop- 
erty is will, and property to property is consequently will to 
will. This relation of will to wiil is the true and proper 
element in which free-will has existence; and property, no 
longer through subjective will and an external object, but 
property through a common will, through the wili of another 
—this is the sphere of Contract. And, perhaps, there is that 
in this transition which will reveal to you at last how the 
triplet Property, Contract, and Penalty, is conditioned by the 
moments of the Notion. In property, for example, the rela- 
tion is that of a single will, in contract that of several wills, 
and in penalty that of the common or wniversal will. Very 
plainly, then, there is here but the ordinary succession of the 
moments, singular, particular, and universal; and I may 
remark in this connection, that Hegel does not tie himself 
down to the universal being always first, but allows it freely 
to exchange places with the singular. 

The main moments with Hegel in his treatment of contract 
are the act of will which constitutes it—from the very notion, 
and that the realization is a simple consequence of this act, 
and necessarily contained or implied in it. ‘“‘My promise in 
the case of a contract,” he says, “implies that I, with my own 
will, have excluded something from the sphere of what is 
mine, and, at the same time, that I have acknowledged that 
the other person has received it into the sphere of what is 
his. The thing, then, by virtue of the contract, is already 
the property of the other, inasmuch as that a thing is mine 
so far as it depends on me, has its ground in my will. In so 
far, then, as I should not render to the other the matter of 
the contract, or fail to put him in possession of it, I should be 
infringing his property. The contract itself binds me to its 
realization.” 

There is that in the relation of the mutual wills present in 
contract which is peculiarly interesting to Hegel. He sees 
in it all the features of the notion, and so, as he is fain to be- 


_ lieve, its sanction also. He finds property an affair of wills 


now, and no longer to depend for manifestation on an ezter- 
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nal object. Contract, he says, is “the process in which there 
is exhibited and resolved the contradiction that I am and re- 
main independent proprietor, excludent of the other will, so 
far as, in a will identical with the other will, I cease to be a 
proprietor.” I not only can, but must, alienate property; 
for it lies in its very notion that will should be made objec- 
tive, external. But if it is external it is another — that is, 
another will, as it were; and so we have the unity of differ- 
ent wills—a unity in which this difference is at onee negated 
and affirmed. This, however, is the very movement of the 
notion — the identification of differences, the differentiating 
of identity—and signifies the production of an identical will 
in the absolute difference of independent proprietors, in 
which each, with his own will and with the will of the other, 
ceases 10 be a proprietor, remains a proprietor, and becomes 
a proprietor. It follows, then, that each issues from contract 
the same proprietor that he entered into it, or that there is 
virtually between them an identical property; this is the 
value in which the articles of the contract are, with all their 
specific external differences, equal to each other. So it is, 
says Hegel, that a lesio enormis cancels the obligation of a 
contract. It is in this neighborhood also that Hegel censures 
the unilateral and bilateral and other divisions of contract 
in Roman law, accusing them of superficiality and confusion. 

Possession stands to property as in a relation of substan- 
tiality to externality. Property, namely, is an assertion of 
will, of which possession is the internal reality. This same 
relation but repeats itself in contract in its two terms of 
agreement and fulfilment (prestatio, solutio). The agree- 
ment is wholly substantial, it is in the element of ideality; 
and the utterance of ideality—expression—is the sign. So 
the agreement brings itself through the stipulation, in the 
symbolical formalities of gestures or of speech (which last is 
the fittest expression of ideality), into a sign. The stipula- 
tion, therefore, gives an outer body to the ideality of the 
agreement. Formalities, doubtless, get simpler and simpler; 
still, for the conversion of subjectivity into objectivity, an 
externality is necessary, and formalities of some kind will 
remain as necessary for the expression of will, as speech 
generally for the expression of thought—it lying in these 
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very words that the expression of will will reduce itself more 
and more to the expression of thought as such. The formali- 
ties of contract, then, are not there only to bring a fee to offi- 
cials, but that the mobile inwardness of will may be stereo- 
typed i in an outward and undeniable form. It is impossible 
to gainsay the value, in all cases, of the external proof: a 
thousand witnesses to the contents of a letter are really 
impotent beside production of the letter itself. Where agree- 
ment and prestation are not simultaneous, then the stipula- 
tion must be regarded as a real essential. What is impli- 
citly meant must be explicitly set. The derivation of the 
word stipulation, as an outer expression to an inward will, 
does not seem quite certain. Kant derives it from stipula: 
the contracting parties broke a straw between them. Dr. D. 
C. Heron, again, has it that “whatever was firm was termed 
a stipulum by the ancients: probably from stipes, the trunk 
of a tree.”* The stipulation is the guarantee, then, that 
something does not lie only im the will, but actually is 
willed, and so lies owt of will—a fact. The stipulation far- 
ther, then, must be regarded as what in contract is legally 
substantial, or in the stipulation the transfer of property 
must be regarded as virtually accomplished. This is the 
declaration of the notion; but of course, between the stipu- 
lation and the prestation there is allowed the usual latitude 
of understanding ; understanding has always the fact of the 
equal valwe—in regard to what is given and what is taken— 
as basis and standard. Stipulation, moreover, as swbstan- 
tial, only applies to what is swbstantial—value. A contract 
is not a mere promise; and the stipulation gives shape and 
fixture to the difference. Fichte and others are quite wrong, 
then, in assuming the obligation in contract only to begin 
with the beginning of the prestation. Contract is an affair 
of legal, not of moral right, and has nothing to do with the _ 
secret intentions, the state of mind morally, of either side. — 
Duplicity of moral meaning is not allowable in contract, and 


* Nevertheless, in the libris “Originum seu Etymologiarum”’ of Isidorus His- 
palensis we find it said (iv. 24): *Stipulatio a stipula—veteres enim quando sibi 
aliquid promittebant, stipulam tenentes frangebant,” which would seem to be 


dead against Dr. Heron, aoe for the rest, supports his own statement by no 
authority. 
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the stipulation is the embodied and undeniable guarantee of 
that. Prestation is but the inevitable result of stipulation, 
and that there are contracts—loans, deposits, &c.—in which 
agreement and prestation are simultaneous is no proof to the 
contrary. 

As regards the classification of contracts Hegel differs but 
little from Kant, and as it may be readily found by reference 
I shall not spend time in its exposition. 

Hegel points out that in contract will is not will as such, 
not absolute will, but, as limited to, included in, an outer 
object—so to speak, transformed to it—is only formal will, 
individual will, self-will. That is, in contract the will is but 
natural will, the object but a natural object, and there is no 
necessity of reason between them: the will may express it- 
self in the object, but it may also withdraw itself again. In 
contract, then, the wills are self-wills, natural, individual 
wills; the one will that results is only one of community, 
and not of substantial universality ; and the object, as at all 
alienable by self-will, is only an individual external object. 
Neither the State nor marriage, therefore, are matters of con- 
tract. The State, for its part, is very evidently our natural 
absolute: we can neither enter it nor leave it by will of our 
own: it is no result, consequently, of any artificial reciprocal 
agreement; it is anatural growth, but a growth from reason; 
it is a realization in time of objective reason, of the rational 
will. The State is a single national spirit, and it is that spirit 
which is the substantial contents of every individual subject. 
These subjects are indebted to it then, and not it, in the first 
place, to them. . The preservation of the State, consequently, 
is infinitely more than the preservation of the individual, 
and it is the latter’s duty to perceive and acknowledge this. 
As regards marriage, there is a wonderful superiority in the 
teaching of Hegel to that of Kant. In fact, the sort of good 
old-maiden Kant is almost even disgusting here, and Hegel 
has a perfect right to speak of him as having exhibited the 
subsumption of marriage under the notion of contract in its 
Schandlichkeit”; that is, in its shamefulness, or scanda- 
lously. Marriage to Kant, namely, is, in so many words, a 
contracted interchange of the use of the sexual organs, and 
his whole exposition in connection with it teems with offen- 
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sive expressions. It is only that old-maidenness of Kant, 
perhaps, that can supply any excuse for him. He has lived 
all his life, namely, at such a distance from the kindly mys- 
teries of Hymen, that when he gets a chance in philosophy 
to approach them he cannot help extending a half-weak, 
half-wicked hand to the drapery. Hegel exhibits here an 
admirable contrast to Kant. To him the origin of marriage 
is ethical. The individual does indeed seek for himself 
the substantial existence of his own natu?al universal, the 
genus, the family, but the relation of sex in it takes on intel- 
lectual quality in a union of love and the spirit of trust. 
Sentiment, then — feeling —is still the element in which the 
family lives, and its rights and duties are moral or ethical 
rather than legal; for the individual constituents of the 
family are members of its one unity, of its one personality, 
rather than themselves persons, and the legal side is conse- 
quently subordinate to the moral. In this way Hegel de- 
duces the necessity of monogamy, and presents the bodily 
union as rather a result of the ethical one. It is very true 
that we have all been much interested in certain views in 
regard to capture in marriage and other facts in its reference 
of an historical character, but the evolution in time neither 
dictates the evolution of the notion, nor renders it untrue. 
So far as time is concerned, religion may have begun in 
plant-worship, or brute-worship, or star-worship, or whatever 
worship you please; but, for all that, religion is a principle 
of reason, and has its own evolution of reason. The evolu- 
tion in time generally is but—if we are to believe Hegel—the 
evolution of the notion in representation, as it were. As such 
external representation, history, then, is but necessarily a 
scene of contingency, which contingency gives to the evolu- 
tion a scattered, partial, miscellaneous look—even a look of 
caricature; still, nevertheless, the evolution of the notion is 
but the evolution in time, stripped of its contingency. To 
arrange law, morals, and politics, according to the notion, 
therefore, is not really to fall into contradiction with the 
phenomena of history how motely soever. 

Contract, as we have seen, then, is an agreement on the 
part of two wills—an agreement to a certain performance on 
the part of each. Now there are certain possibilities in this 
viii—9 
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relation.. The one term may have mistaken the other; or 
expression may not have corresponded to inner intention on 
the part of either; or performance in the case of the one or 
the other may fail. Suppose, then, in the first place, a mis- 
take. In this case there is a difference, but neither denies 
the right of the other: neither denies right as right; each on 
his own side only insists on his right. Nevertheless there 
is wrong here somewhere, though both are by supposition 
innocent in its regard. This, then, is the position of unin- 
tentional wrong, unintentional injustice, and the result is 
simply the civil suit, the action at law. The position is dif- 
ferent, however, if we suppose expression in the case of either 
not to have corresponded with the state of his mind. Here 
the wrong, then, is no longer unintentional, but intentional; 
and the result is deception, fraud. But so the wrong is cri- 

minal: it amounts to a denial of right as right, at the « same 
time that it acknowledges it in form. 

But let us suppose, lastly, that there is intentional and 
express non-performance of the contract. In that case, the 
right of the other person is not only denied, but right as right 
is denied, and we have criminality in terms. Logically, 
as Hegel points out, in the unintentional wrong that gives 
rise to the civil suit, we have only a simple negative judg- 
ment; it is only denied in it that such and such particular is 
capable of subsumption under the genus, under the general 
rule; whereas, in the case of crime, it is the genus itself, the 
general rule itself, that is denied; and the judgment is of 
the kind that is called infinite. To say this rose is not red, 
is to deny a particular, but implicitly to admit a general; 
whereas to deny that fraud is crime, is to deny the genus 
itself, is to deny the person to be a person. 

This, then, is the sort of external statement of the various 
positions, but how are they internally? how do they relate 
themselves to the notion? The notion here is that of will, 
particular personal will contracting with particular personal 
will under sanction and prescription of the universal will, of 
universal right. Now, the fact that it is particular will that 
is concerned, and in regard as well to a particular externali- 
ty, some one article of property, introduces contingency, the 
possibility of accident. Neither will may deny the universal 
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will, and each may insist on its right as particular; but in 
its own contingency, one or other mayerr. Again, in the 
second instance, or in the case of fraud, universal will is for- 
mally maintained by both, but it is secretly denied by one 
of them. In the third case, lastly, universal right as right is 
denied, and the individual sets up his own will in its place. 
Now, it is from this last that the notion of punishment, 
penalty, evolves itself; and, believing the rest by implica- 
tion intelligible, it is to this now that we shall confine our 
attention. 

The criminal, then, has done two things: he has negated 
the universal will, and he has affirmed in place of it his own 
particular will. How is this disturbance of the true balance 
to be restored? To negate the universal will is to do some- 
thing that is in itself null; and this null thing, to restore the 
affirmative, must be itself nullified. The criminal has re- 
sorted to force—a negation, and this negation can only be 
converted into the affirmative by being itself negated. The 
negation of the negation, like a double negative, effects posi- 
tion again, affirmation; and punishment is the true remedy. 
But, again, the criminal has set up his own particular will 


_ in place of the universal will; and as a free being he has, in 


so willing, willed what ought to be, or what ought to be 
supposed to be, universal. It is but justice, then, that the 
criminal be subsumed under his own law—force. Nay, asa 
free being, it is universal will he must acknowledge to be his 
own true will; therefore it is but the affirmation of his own 
true will that he must recognize in the negation of his own 
false particular will. 

The first result, in mere natwral circumstances, of the 
assertion of a mere particular will.as law, is the counter- 
assertion, and with equal positiveness, so to speak even, 
with equal right, of the opposite particular—this is revenge. 
But this counter-assertion, as itself proceeding only from 
what is private and particular, is itself a new offence, and so 
there is initiated a progress, or, better, a regress ad injini- 
tum, as we see in the vendette of the Corsicans or of the 
Arabians. This continuity of an endless repetition is inter- 
rupted now by the judge, who, as disinterested representative 
of Right qua Right, rounds the action back into itself through 
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retribution, and restores the universal will—the true will— 
that is, of the criminal himself. And we can readily see that 
the judge is the only proper administrator of any such fanc- 
tion. His private feelings are not concerned—he is there for 
the universal only; whereas even the righteous man that 
would: only revenge, that by retaliation would only restore 
the disturbed balance, acts, and can act, only under private 
feelings,—and probably under the private feeling that his 
wrong is wrong as wrong, and can only be atoned for by an 
utter negation—a negation that infinitely transcends the 
original negation of the criminal himself. The only legal 
compulsion, then, is the legal retaliation of the illegal com- 
pulsion. He who has forced or deforced the law, must be in 
turn forced or deforced, and that can be realized only where 
he is seizable, only in his person or property. Of course, the 
word force must be understood to have acquired a width of 
meaning here beyond its usual physidil application: what- 
ever is even passively illegal, as a negligence or even a mere 
omission, is, as infringement of the universal, capable of 
being regarded as force. In the same way it is allowable to 
view the sensuousness and mere nature of children as so 
much force which can be redressed only—raised into the uni- 
versal of reason—by so much counter-force of training and 
restraint, discipline, and education. The natural will is to 
the rational will really in the relation of the particular to the 
universal, and the former must be negated into the latter. To 
the family as by law established, to the community as by 
law established, all untutored rude individualism of will or 
manner may be allowably said to stand as in a relation of 
force. Even suppose an entire society in a state of nature, 
that whole society may be convicted of force—force to its 
own universal, and the resultant bellum omnium contra 
omnes is but the necessary process for the discovery of the 
heroic will, which, instinctively universal, subjects the rest 
to itself. Mr. Grote would fain see this war of all against 
all brought back again; for he would have no standard for 
the individual but the individual. He is so much surprised, 
indeed, that any one should think otherwise that he cannot 
help referring him to what he calls ‘“‘notorious facts”; and is 
thus absolutely blind to his own suicidal self-contradiction. 
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Not only are the “notorious facts” he affirms the universal 
standard he denies; but that he, an individual, and claiming 
to be amenable only to the individual, should express sur- 
prise at an individual simply for making good his own claim, 
this is the very naiveté of self-deception, the very naiveté of 
self-conviction, and the very naiveté of self-confutation. Only 
in the possibility of such confutation, indeed, is it that there 
is room for the very existence of the State. Were there no 
universal, were individualism all, then there were no State. 
It is the same possibility then, the same fact, that constitutes 
the very foundation and the origin and the reason of penalty. 
Many have found much difficulty in this. The Stoics, for 
example, in assuming only one virtue, necessarily implied 
also only one punishment, as realized in the laws of Draco, 
which made death the penalty of offences and crimes alike. 
Free-will is realized in a necessarily varied externality, 
however, and the infringements of it are subjected to a cor- 
respondent variety both as regards quality and quantity. 
‘Analogous variety of punishment, then, is but justice. It is 
gratifying to observe, however, that there is a decided 
tendency throughout all civilized communities to mitigate 
_ punishments, and all the more gratifying that this does not 
result from a laxer but from an exacter estimation of law 


and justice. It is because the many so correctly regard the 


law that we can afford to punish less the few who err. In 
this way we see that the character and amount of penalty 
does not depend altogether on the notion, but on the actual 
historical condition of the particular people. That is the 
circumstance that explains the apparent paradox: the more 
a people abhors crime, the less it punishes it. Such a people 
is secure in itself, and stands not in need of extraordinary 
examples. It is probably this circumstance that has led 
some to oppose the punishment of death, and others all pun- 
ishments whatever. Beccaria, for example, even denies the 
State any right of capital punishment, and he assigns for 
reason that it is not to be presumed that the social contract 
contains the consent of individuals to their own death. But 
the State is not a contract; and, as the established universal, 
it possesses a right to claim the sacrifice of the individual 
for its interests. To others, again, it appears absurd because 
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of one evil to will another. Accordingly they either reject 
punishment altogether, or admit it only because of its 
tendency to intimidate, deter, prevent, &c. Such views, as 
Hegel points out, however, resemble the lifting of a stick to 
a dog: they do not really respect man, they do not really 
respect him as a free being, but treat him as a dangerous 
animal, that must be kept under. But punishment is an 
idea on its own account, and has its foundation in the very 
nature of the will, in the very nature of reason. The true, 
even to realize itself, must destroy the false: so the false 
will of the criminal must realize the true universal will, 
and it lies in the very notion of the relation that the false 
will should contradict itself, negate itself, and how can that 
be done but by submitting it toits own law? This is to 
be borne in mind as against all that moral sublime which 
encounters us but too frequently in medical books now-a- 
days. In these we find generally a thousand physiological 
reasons pleaded in proof that the criminal but obeyed his 
own necessity, but did what he could not do otherwise; and ~ 
that the true punishment of the criminal is the rewarding of 
him by making him, through the infinite cares and privileges 
of public protection, a mere pampered pet, a sort of humane- 
ly and scientifically crammed animal! This is to pervert the 
very notion of will; this is to pervert the very notion of rea- 
son; this is to pervert the very notion of Nature herself; for 
Nature, when it is man that approaches her, is herself reason. 
No; let us return to health, let us abandon all these pillows 
and bolsters—-all these feather-beds of sentimentality on 
which vice is to fall soft, and let us tell men that they must 
be men, and that when they declare their self-will the uni- 
versal will, they must be subsumed under it and abide the 
consequences. For this there is provided the universal law— 
for this there is provided the judge, who dispassionately and 
disinterestedly knows the universal, and dispassionately and 
disinterestedly can subsume the wrong and the false under 
it. In the very criminal there lies the universal that is to do 
him justice. This universal, then, is his own; and in the 
very fact that it is his own, he has given his consent to its 
essential and necessary action even against himself. The 
universal will has a right to negate what would negate it, 
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and that very universal will is the criminal’s own. The kind 
of punishment, then, depends on the particular crime and on 
the particular condition of society, and that is an affair of 
understanding ; but punishment itself depends on the no- 
tion, depends on reason, and is an inevitable and rational 
result. “An act of justice cannot be degraded into any mere 
means: justice is not exercised in order that anything but 
itself be attained and realized. The fulfilment and self- 
manifestation of justice is an absolute end, an end unto its 
own self.” It is precisely in punishment that the criminal 
himself is honored; and it is precisely by this that such 
punishment lies in his own act, that he is specially honored. 
The particular will that is only the particular will is an of- 
fence to the universal ; and must be sublated through its own 
very self into the universal again, with restoration of the 
pristine, rational, and absolute unity. 

Now, in the relation of crime and penalty, the edge of inter- 
nality appears. The observance of law, namely, may, in many 
respects, be observance only —an external and mechanical 
mode of conduct in certain references, without a thought further 
than the required externality; but this externality becomes 
deepened, becomes reflected inwards, becomes internalized 
- into inner ideal principles of right and wrong, in the rela- 
tion of crime and its consequences. This is the more apparent 
when we contrast physical necessity with moral freedom. 
Only because the sun, the planet, the rock, the river, the sea, 
the clod, the plant, the animal, cannot depart from the pre- 
scripts of its universal, is it bound, is it under necessity, and 
incapable of imputation; whereas it is only because the hu- 
man being can contradict and oppose, and set himself against 
HIS universal, that he is free and within reach of imputation. 
It is in the relation of crime and its consequences, then, that 
the majesty of the universal will, which is one’s true ee 
and the nullity of the particular will, which is only one’s 
false will, a° »ear and manifest themselves: andi in this way 
Right passe into—Morality. 

The rights which we have just considered are often named 
natural rights. There is involved here an essential and funda- 
mental mistake, however. In a state of nature, that is, there 
are no rights—in a state of nature there are only the wn- 
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rights of cunning and of strength. Only in the civil commu- 
nity is it that there are really rights, and these are such as 
we have just seen sketched in reference to the relations of 
Property, Contract, and Penalty. The sketch has been slight, 
but I trust it has not been altogether without true traits. I 
trust that you understand, also, that it has been limited to 
Right as Right, and that the Moral and Political sections of 
the book we have had always in view have only been inci- 
dentally alluded to. 

I have said that for these lectures I had the savedinnge of 
the examination of a considerable number of authorities 
kindly lent me for the purpose; and that the result was to 
establish my confidence in the exposition of Hegel as regards 
depth and truth of insight. The consideration now of an ob- 
jection or two will enable me, by the addition of a word on 
these authorities, to bring these lectures fittingly to a close. 

Réder accuses the Hegelian exposition of “formalism,” and 
of all nations praises the Italian for this, that it has “ fortu- 
nately let the Hegelian goblet pass by.” As regards “form- 
alism,” there is a certain owtside show of reason, for the 
Notion may be considered something merely artificial; but 
as regards the Italians it is Réder who is “ unfortunate,” for 
in no part of the world at this moment is Hegelianism more 
in the ascendant than precisely in Italy: whether at Flo- 
rence, or at Naples, or even at Rome, under Spaventa, and 
Mariano, and Vera, it is Hegelianism that, as philosophy, is 
taught. When Réder further, then, accuses Hegel and his 
disciples of “obscuring,” “degrading,” “distorting,” “disfigur- 
ing,” “caricaturing” “the simplest truths of Rights and Poli- 
tics,” “on the rack of an equally clumsy and unintelligible 
method,” by the “trickery” of a new “scholasticism,” &c., we 
have good grounds to suspect him of incorrectness, at the 
same time that we see internal ignorance to be the condition 
of the show of truth that applies to the outside. Réder, for 
the rest, though writing clearly and with much detail, is all 
too plainly wholly under the power of the biassed and sub- 
jective Pantheism of his master, Krause. Trendelenburg’s is 
a good book, and by a very able man; but, though there is 
latently to be understood disagreement with Hegel, it is the 
spirit of Hegel that is the valuable element in it. This spirit, 
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too, is what informs the work of Michelet, at the same time 
that he must be pronounced largely original, and valuably 
so, especially in historical references. What Hildenbrand 
gives us is a history of the notions of Right, and not—at least 
as yet—a system. As a history, it is most excellent. In all 
German historical writers on philosophical matters now, 
there is a single common story, especially ie reference to the 
ancients; but it must be acknowledged that Hildenbrand, 
for his part, tells this story with perfect elegance and ease, 
and with the most careful accuracy. I come now to Lassalle, 
who is a writer at once of original power and great import- 
ance. In recent philosophy there are few works of greater 
mark than his work on Heraclitus the Dark. His work on 
the Erbrecht also gains more attention daily. But Lassalle 
is an Hegelian, and he glories in the name. Nevertheless, 
he has an objection to the Rechtsphilosophie of Hegel. This 
objection I believe to be a mistake, but, as it concerns the 
one pressing question of the day, I shall state it. It concerns, 
namely, the question of acquired rights of property, and 
Lassalle looks upon the ideas of liberalism, of the bowrgeoi- 
sie, of what we know as the passive political economy of the 
middle classes, represented by Mr. Mill, say, as at once nar- 
row and erroneous in regard to it. He surely is not wrong 
in believing this question to contain the “ politico-social 
thought that underlies our epoch,” what “forms the inmost 
ground of our political and social struggles” now. This it 
is, he says, that “thrills the world’s heart at present”; and 
“the mere necessity just to refer to this only shows in what 
soulless platitude and superficiality political principles are 
understood by the spokesmen of the liberal bourgeoisie.” 
“The isolatedness,” he continues, “in which the liberal 
bourgeoisie places politics—it is that which characterizes its 
stand-point and its mental horizon, and conditions its per- 
formances. It is this isolatedness which gives at the same 
time to its political diatribes their astonishingly philistine 
color,’ .... “a dead isolatedness in which the soul has 
resigned its life and its vision, to lose itself in mere words, 
and with words, on words, for words, to battle.’ He would 
oppose to this world-cultus substantial thought, and he 
points out the necessity of reconsideration scientifically of 
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many particulars in the science of Right in order to attain 
to a scientific theory of acquired rights. He says, “It is now 
more than forty years since Hegel published his first edition 
of his Philosophy of Right,” and remarks that this, work, 
from its historical conditions, could only be a first attempt 
to exhibit right as a rational organism, and censures his dis- 
ciples for not having regarded it as a mere logical foundation 
on which it was theirs to build further. He regards, with Hegel, 
the scientific evolution of will as alone capable of yielding 
a philosophy of Right; Hegelianism is to him the “quin- 
tessence of all Wissenschaftlichkeit,” and Hegel’s ground- 
principles and method will, he believes, always remain. But 
the principles of Right are, as he also believes, no stereotyped 
logical category: they are substantial ideas that historically 
change and historically progress. Hegel himself did not, he 
thinks, sufficiently see this, otherwise he would have treated 
Law as he treated Religion, and would have demonstrated 
it in evolution through various historical stages. It is but 
Hegel himself, then, that must be used here to correct Hegel. 
Indeed “Hegel himself and his philosophy bear none of the 
blame here” is his slightly self-contradictory further avowal; 
“on every page of his works Hegel is never tired of making 
it prominent that philosophy is identical with the totality 
of empiricism, that philosophy stands in greater need of 
nothing than of penetration into the empirical sciences; re- 
conciliation of natural and positive right, that was Hegel’s 
object,” but his disciples have neglected to carry it out into 
actual realization in the empirical or historical matter of law. 
In short, Lassalle would have Positive Law regarded as con- 
sisting of but successive historical transformations of natural 
law, and he proceeds with great eloquence and fulness to 
illustrate this idea, with special reference to property. 

The progress of law, he remarks, is towards limitation of 
the individual’s right to private property—towards the liber- 
ation of objects from individual dominion. We see this in 
the abrogation of Fidei Commissa even, though so much is 
this mistaken that it is generally regarded as an increase of 
the liberty of property—a removal of its restrictions. This 
abrogation, namely, lessens the power of a proprietor over 
his own property. The same is the case with the “free com- 
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petition” of the present day. That, too, is vaunted as a giv- 
ing freedom to the right of property, whereas it is rather a 
restricting of the power of the private proprietor; for the 
thought in it is, there shall be no more monopoly, no longer 
any privileged individuals. The private property, then, that 
was once possible is now impossible. 

Man — Lassalle substantially continues —at first like the 
infant, stretches out his hands to everything— would make 
all his—recognizes no limits to his self-will. The fetich- 
worshipper breaks his idol when his desires are crossed, 
and thus treats his very gods as his property. Long after 
the rescue of these from such position, man himself con- 
tinues to constitute to man an article of property. The con- 
queror regarded the life of the conquered as his; and slavery, 
at first unconditioned, then conditioned, has only in our own 
day been abrogated. Formerly one’s wife was property, and 
could be bought and sold. Formerly one’s children and one’s 
debtors were so completely in the same category that the 
former might be put to death by us and the latter taken as 
slaves. In like manner, the power of disinheritance was but 
a fuller right of private property, while subsequent legisla- 
tion has been all in restriction of it. So the slave rises into 


the serf, the serf from privilege to privilege into full emanci- 


pation. Here even the jus prime noctis is a restriction of 
property ; the seigneur compounds for his right to the very 
life of the slave by accepting her virginity. The middle ages, 
though freed from slavery proper, are the very time when the 


- human will can, in all its three moments, be set as private 


property. Public will is then an object of such property 
on many grades, and this he illustrates by the privilege of 
sovereigns and other feudal superiors to arrogate a property 
in everything, air and water, and things public, things reli- 
gious, &c. As for particular will being in similar relations, 
monopolies, and guilds, &c., are referred to; and as regards 
individual will in the middle ages, lastly, we are reminded 
of villenage, and of such rights even over the personally free 
as the choice by the feudal lord of a husband for his female 
vassal. The French Revolution Lassalle conceives to have 
been the sublation of said private property, and in all its 
three moments. As regards the present, it is incorrect, he 
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says, to call this the age of individualism, and individualism 
the character of liberalism. Liberalism is particularism (as 
we may say), classism: it wants freedom, that is, not for the 
individual, but for the tax-paying, capital-holding particular, 
and that is a class. This is but a remnant of the middle 
ages, Lassalle believes, and must disappear. The social 
question now, he intimates in conclusion, is: whether, in 
these days, when there is no longer property immediately in 
another human being, such may exist mediately; and he 
proceeds to describe the relative positions of capital and 
labor as we must daily witness them. It cannot be denied, 
then, that Lassalle regards the historical progress as e man- 
cipio—emancipation—that is, a release from private proper- 
ty; and that such release is equivalent to the positive reali- 
zation of human liberty. Neither can we well doubt that 
there is much in what he says highly worthy of our very 
closest attention (it is curious that we should have here in 


Edinburgh so recent and striking an example of a portion of 


his doctrine in the changes we have seen effected on the Mer- 
chant Schools); still, what concerns us here is mainly the 
alleged correction of a defect in Hegel. And, so far as adhe- 
sion to the right of private property is a defect, Hegel must 
be pronounced guilty of that defect. Hegel undoubtedly 
signalizes the advantages—the necessity of the institution 
of private property. Still, itis to be borne in mind that it is 
the State that is to Hegel paramount—that to him the State 
is there with power to sist any contingent unreason of the 
lower spheres—that the State has a Machtspruch over all, 
and a perfect right of negation. This is manifest in almost 
every page he writes. Evidently, then, if Hegel, is averse to 
the one extreme, the individualism of such men as Lassalle 
and Fichte, he is equally averse to the other extreme, the 
superficial pedantry of those spurious, passive, political 
economists, who believe their laws to be laws of nature, not 
reason, that need only be allowed to work on like gravita- 
tion or a waterfall; and who look forward to that day of 
light, at length, when we shall parson, and doctor, and law- 
yer ourselves; and when the whole earth will be inhabited 
only by asingle rational commuuity of exchanging animals, 
with nothing but the buttons of the policeman to clear up 
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and shine away any foggy nodus of misunderstanding that 
may arise. That I take to be Hegel’s position—a position, 
then, as it seems to me, that corrects the very correction Las- 
salle would offerit. It is not correct either to accuse Hegel’s 


' Rechtsphilosophie of being independent of history, or of deal- 


ing only in stereotyped categories, like those of Logic and 
Nature. The Rechtsphilosophie itself contains many refer- 
ences to history, and the whole “Philosophy of History” 
may be regarded as just such reference by itself and at full. 
Right, besides, is not Religion, as little as Religion is Art: 
the Rechtsphilosophie, and the Religionsphilosophie, and the 
Aisthetik, must be allowed to prescribe themselves each its 
own specific character. Neither can it be said that in Hegel’s 
philosophy of law, Hegel would have all regarded as fixed 
and stereotyped—a Seyn, and not a Werden, a Being, and not 
a Becoming. Hegel, on the contrary, is so convinced of the 
truth of an historical Becoming that he does not regard Logic 
itself as fixed—in the sense, that is, of the impossibility of 
new categories. He will be found saying that all revolutions 
in science, no less than in history, depend on this, that man 
has changed his categories, and preciser proofs to the same 
effect might be readily adduced. 

It is in place now to refer to Austin, and the remarkable 
contrast his opinions exhibit to those of Lassalle and Hegel. 
Of the public good, this writer speaks thus: “When I speak of 
the public good, or of the general good, I mean the aggregate 
enjoyments of the single or individual persons who compose 


_ that public or general to which my attention is directed. 


The good of mankind is the aggregate of the pleasures which 
are respectively enjoyed by the individuals who constitute 
the human race. The good of England is the aggregate of 
the pleasures which fall to the lot of Englishmen, considered 
individually or singly.” This, you will observe, is the very 
voice of the modern English spurious enlightenment. Ac- 
cording to it, what is, is but the various motely individuals, 
and no wniversal exists, but only a motely aggregate; while 
good, again, is only enjoyment—pleasure. These are doc- 
trines that know nothing of morals, nothing of the State, and 
nothing of the law: these are doctrines that, carried into 
effect, would, almost in an instant, scatter the race into an 
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incoherent atomism of unconnected and irresposible single 
savages. This really is the only word they deserve; yet in 
his peculiar Wah::, so sure is ‘>>!r author of the truth of 
them, that he says, “When *_ xs stated strictly and nakedly, 
this truth is so plain and palpable that the statement is 
almost laughable.” He ought to have said, not almost, but 
quite laughable, though for a very different reason. This he 
does not say, however; but continues, this “truism is un- 
known in that notion of the public good which was current 
in the ancient republics.” ‘“Agreeably to that notion of the 
public good, the happiness of the individual citizen is sacri- 
ficed without scruple, in order that the common weal may 
wax and prosper; the only substantial interests are the 
victims of a barren abstraction, of a sounding but empty 
phrase.” The state of Mr. Austin’s knowledge, as regards 
all that constitutes the philosophy of history, is so plain here 
that it is useless to point out more than the dependence of 
the individual on that universal—on that common stock 
which is his substance, and apart from which he is is little 
better than the gorilla our so enlightened modern science 
would make of him. 

As regards the laboring classes, Mr. Austin speaks thus :— 
“Tt is certainly to be wished that their reward were greater, 
and that they were relieved from the incessant drudgery to 
which they are now condemned. But the condition of the 
working-people (whether their wages shall be high or low, 
their labor moderate or extreme), depends upon their own 
will, and not upon the will of the rich. Jn the true principle 
of population, detected by the sagacity of Mr. Malthus, they 
must look for the cause and the remedy of their penury and 
excessive toil. There they may find the means which would 
give them comparative affluence; which would give them the 
degree of leisure necessary to knowledge and refinement; 
which would raise them to personal dignity and political 
influence, from grovelling and sordid subjection to the arbi- 
trary rule of the few.” The rule of the few is arbitrary and 
bad, then, to Mr. Austin; but if only the working-classes 
would refrain from making children we should have a heaven 
on earth! This, with education, is Mr. Austin’s panacea. 
Mr. Austin is, in many respects, a very worthy gentleman; 
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but itis his own wife (an admirable an amiable lady) who 
tells us that “the experience of the thirty years which have 
elapsed since the foregoing lecture was written, does not 
seem to justify the author’s sanguine anticipations.” Ishould 
like toread you several other extracts here which naively 
confute the doctrines involved by the wholly innocent but 
unthinking propos of a disciple who has got by heart only ; 
but I must refrain from want of space. I was prepared also to 
give some consideration of Mr. Austin’s views of Utility, as 
well as to discuss, at some length, his ideas of the principles 
of law; but I must now deny myself in these references also. 
If any gentleman, however, will consider that a command as 
such is to Mr. Austin the essence of law and morals, as well 
asin what he places this command to give it meaning, source, 
reason, and authority, he will be able to form some concep- 
tion of what I might finally say of him. Mr. Austin, in short, 
is one of those finical, over-refined, almost female minds, that, 
without power in themselves, attach themselves blindly to 
the guidance of another or others; and his book is a work of 
infinite external verbal distinction, but it has not a vestige of 
internal thinking rationale. Heron’s book is, to my mind, a 


_ book much more useful to the student, though it is very much 


of a péle-méle, undigested compilation. Here, too, I have to 
suppress much. 

I have now to conclude these lectures by sincerely thank- 
ing you for the very kind and generous attention with which 
you have assisted me in a very dubious and difficult un- 
dertaking. 


CONDITIONS OF IMMORTALITY 
“ACCORDING TO ARISTOTLE. 


By Tuos, Davipson. 


As a proof of the soul’s immortality it has been frequently 
urged that all peoples, in all times and under all circumstan- 
ces, have believed it. Though the allegement is not strictly 
true, as has been shown by recent researches, it is neverthe- 
less near enough to the ‘truth to form a presumption in favor 
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of the doctrine specified. It is true that all tribes except the 
very lowest do believe in immortality of some sort, be it rude 
and material like the belief of the American Indians and the 

Ancient Egyptians, or sublimated and shadowy like that of 
the Buddhists —an immortality which many Buddhist phi- 
losophers hold to be equivalent to annihilation. Prevalent 
as this doctrine of immortality is, the notion connected with 
it has seldom been defined in the mind of a nation, and more 
seldom still have the conditions been stated under which 
immortality would be possible. As a result of this, nearly 
all the disputes which have arisen on the subject have been 
grapplings in the dark, neither party to the dispute having 
any very clear notion what he was disputing for or against. 
This is especially true at the present day, when the doctrine 
of immortality is extensively, though quietly, canvassed. 
Under these circumstances, it may not be uninteresting to 
attempt, without entering upon the question of human im- 
mortality, to discover under what conditions, if any, immor- 
tality would be possible, leaving it to others to say whether 
the human soul possesses these conditions. 

‘ Immortality is usually defined as Eternal Life. This, ac- 
cording to Aristotle, is incorrect,* on the ground that such a 
definition includes as a species that which is merely an acci- 
dent. Immortality is not a form of life or a kind of life: it 
is something that happens to life—something higher than 
life, yet something whereof life is a condition. When life 
passes into immortality, it ceases to be life—it passes be- 
yond life into something higher. All life does not of neces- 
sity become immortal, and life,in the ordinary sense, cannot, 
as such, be immortal. Nevertheless, as we shall see, immor- © 
tality answers all the conditions of life, although it includes 
much more. This may seem to be a somewhat wire-drawn 
distinction, still it means a great deal, and is very essential 
to an understanding of Aristotle’s doctrine of Immortality. 
Life, as we shall learn, is, in Aristotle’s view, essentially a 
physical process, in its very nature finite, utterly incapable 
of being eternal. There is, however, no great objection to 
using the expression Hternal Life, provided we bear in mind 


* Topica, 4, cap. 5 ad fin. 126 b,84sqq. Edit. Bekker. 
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that, when life passes into the Eternal, when the mortal puts 
on immortality, it ceases to be life, in the ordinary sense, 
and mortal. In this way we may speak of the union of eter- 
nity and life. Indeed, in certain connections, Aristotle him- 
self uses the world /ife in this sense. 

Immortality being defined as life which has passed over 
into the Eternal, our inquiry resolves iself into three. 


1°. What are the conditions of life? 
2°. What are the conditions of eternity ? 
3°. What are the conditions of their union? 
First, then, 
THE CONDITIONS OF LIFE. 


The physical science of the present day, if it does not help 
us materially in finding out what life is, does throw some 
light upon the physical conditions of life, i.e. it shows us that 
life exists under conditions and in forms under which it had 

‘not previously been expected to appear. 
The tendency of science in recent years has been to prove 
' that in nature there are no gulfs or leaps; that all forces are 


but forms or manifestations of one force; that the changes in 
the inorganic world, the upheaval of ‘mountains, and the de- 
pression of valleys, &c., proceed gradually and slowly ; that 
between the organic and inorganic worlds there is no clear 
line of demarcation; that the plant and animal worlds have 
acommon origin and merge into each other; that all ani- 
mals, man included, instead of being distinct creations, are 
modifications of one primitive, very simple organization; 
and, finally, that matter and force, instead of being distinct, 
are perhaps identical in reality, and certainly correlative in 
thought. Indeed, it is not hard to see that the so-called de- 
velopment theory, or theory of evolution, will soon be made 
to account for all the changes in the Universe. These will 
be held to be mere forms, or stages, or moments, in the all- 
embracing process of increasing individualization. 

This general tendency to abolish distinctions, formerly 
recognized as absolute, attempts, amongst other things, to 
blot out the dividing line between the animate or living and 
the inanimate or lifeless, and to reassert—under another 
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form, indeed—the position of Aristotle, that the animate can 
spring from the inanimate.* 

Physicists are wont to think that they have explained a 
thing, when they have shown that itis not essentially differ- 
ent from another thing, even when that other thing is admit- 
ted to be inexplicable. Soit is in thiscase. They think 
they have in some measure explained the animate, by hav- 
ing shown (if, indeed, they have done so) that it is not essen- 
tially different from the inanimate, although what that is 
which causes the inanimate to pass into the animate they do 
not know. Moreover, they take it for granted that all essen- 
tial difference between two classes of objects is abolished, 
when it can be shown that they merge into each other by 
insensible degrees. There is thus not only no essential dis- 
tinction between the most cultured and the most savage of 
- men, or between man and the lower animals, but there is 
none between man and the earth he treads upon. -Of course, 
ali such assumptions entirely ignore the active element in 
change and production, and consider merely the results. 
But, apart from this, there are many and serious fallacies 
involved. The mere fact that a thing can be shown to have 
haa its origin in something quite different from itself, some- 
thing from which it has ascended or descended by insensible 
gradations, proves nothing with regard to the nature of the 
thing now. The major premise underlying all such assump- 
tion is, that no amount of specific difference can produce a 
generic difference, which, in Natural Science at least, is ad- 
mitted to be false. Some logicians, indeed, and notably the 
Hegelians, claim that logically all existence may be included 
under one genus, viz. Being; indeed, the whole fabric of 
the Hegelian logic resis upon this assumption. Aristotle, 
on the other hand, has most emphatically denied it even for 
Logic.t However this may be in Logic, in Nature there is no 
doubt whatsoever. It may be true, for example, that all ani- 
mals are descended from a common ancestor; that proves 
nothing with regard to them know. There exist now species 


* De Gen. An., cap. xvi. ad init. 721, a, 6. 


t Topica, 4, cap. 6, 127, a, 26 sqq-; 998, b, 14 sqq.; 1053, b, Wsqq. Cf. Bren- 
tano, Ueber die mannigfaltigen Bedeut. des Seienden, p. 6 sqq. 
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distinct enough to be unfruitful with each other, and, so far 
as we know, no amount of training will ever bring them 
nearer to each other. However gradual the differentiation 
may have been, there must undoubtedly have been a point 
at which this unfruitfulness began, and, from that moment 
on, there was a difference of species; in other words, two 
essentially, or generically different classes of animals. It 
may be true that man has ascended by insensible gradations 
from an animal akin to the apes, and that there is but very 
little distinction between the highest apes and the lowest 
men; still this proves nothing any more than in the former 
case. We have a perfect right to say that there was a point 
at which man separated himself from the lower animals, the 
point, namely, at which self-consciousness, or reflection upon 
the process of thinking, began. It may not be easy to put 
our finger upon the point, or to say of any particular act 
that it is the outcome of reason as distinguished from in- 
stinct; this, however, does not interfere with the matter. 
Moreover, it is not so true, a8 some persons would have us 
believe, that there are no sudden leaps in Nature’s processes. 
Some, indeed many, of the changes on the earth’s surface are 
produced by sudden convulsions, and, in the animal world, 
we do sometimes find abnormalities of considerable degree, 
which perpetuate themselves notwithstanding that they have 
arisen suddenly. From very ancient times, we hear of peo- 
ple having six fingers on each hand and six toes on each foot, 
and we kirow that there are, at the present day, whole fami- 
lies having this peculiarity. Facts like these are usually 
got rid of by being styled freaks of Nature, and looked upon 
as if they were the result. of a caprice for which it is not 
necessary to account. This may be correct enough in one 
sense, but why set such an arbitrary limit to Nature’s freaks 
and caprices? If an appendage like a sixth finger, which is 
of no use, perpetuates itself, how much more is an appendage 
which is useful, and capable of being developed by use, 
likely to be permanent? If Nature has a freak to furnish 
an animal with six fingers instead of five, why may she not 
have a freak to furnish an animal with reason, or even with 
an immortal soul? There is a noteworthy point seldom borne 
in mind in speaking of the gradualness of Nature’s processes. 
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Many of them, though very slow, produce a result which is 
very sudden. A land-slip, the fall of a house, or the plunge 
of an iceberg, is a very sudden thing; but it may have taken 
Nature a hundred or several hundred years to bring it about. 
Thus, although it could be shown that man has ascended 
from an ape-like condition, it would not follow either that the 
change from ape to man was gradual, or even that man is not 
a freak of Nature. The same will apply generally to all the 
stages of so-called development. The mere fact that a thing 
of higher order has sprung from a thing of lower order proves 
nothing with regard to the similarity of the two. The inor- 
ganic is not the organic any more than what is implied by 
the chemical symbols H, 0 is water, however closely related 
they may be. H,0 is water only when we add electric ac- 
tion, and we may rest assured that the inorganic becomes 
organic only through the action of that or of some other 
manifestation of the universal agent. The majority of the 
popular mistakes into which natural scientists fall arise from 
a confounding of the essential nature of a thing with its ma- 
terial conditions. As Aristotle says, however, the true nature 
of a thing is its purpose. 

But to return to life and its conditions. Recent researches 
have shown us that life exists in lower forms than we previ- 
ously knew, and that the gulf which separates the animate 
from the inanimate, the organic from the inorganic, as far as 

‘material conditions are concerned, is very narrow. Let us 
see, then, what life is conceived to be by those who have 
thought most profoundly upon it. 

Bronat, the great French biologist, says life is “the sum 
of the functions which resist death” (l’ensemble des fonctions 
qui résistent a la mort). 

HERBERT SPENCER says it is “the continuous adjustment of 
internal relations to external relations.” — 

Bastian, the author of a most remarkable work, The Be- 
ginnings of Life, enlarging the latter definition, says life is 
“the definite combination of heterogeneous changes, both 
simultaneous and successive, in correspondence with exter- 
nal coexistences and sequences.” 

Passing from the physicists to the great German thinkers, 
we find that 
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Kant says: “An organized product of Nature is that in 
which all is Aim and reciprocally also Means.” 

HEGEL says, “ Life is a means, not for something else, but 
for the idea of life; it continually produces its infinite form.” 

After the opinions of the two great thinkers of modern 
times, we may cite that of the greatest thinker of ancient 
times: 

ARISTOTLE defines life as a “nourishing, growth, and de- 
cay, through self.” The principle of life is the soul, which 
is defined to be “the first actuality of a physical body hav- 
ing life in potentiality”; and the philosopher adds, “ What- 
_ever is organic is of this nature.” 

It has taken volumes and would take volumes to convey 

adequately to the modern mind what Aristotle meant when 
he used the words actuality (¢vépyea) and potentiality (diva- 
pes). There will be occasion to speak of them afterwards. 
_ However different the above definitions may appear at first 
sight, if we examine them closely and hold them together, 
we shall see that they are not in any way at variance with 
each other. On the contrary, we shail find that they mutu- 
ally supplement each other. If we adopt the very convenient 
Aristotelian division of atta: or grounds, we shall find that 
the definitions can be distributed among them. These 
grounds are (1) Matter, (2) Form or Determination, (3) Effi- 
cient Cause, and (4) Final Cause. : 

Bichat’s definition attempts to give the matter of life— 
“The sum of the functions that resist death”; Spencer’s and 
Bastian’s give the form—‘“ The continuous adjustment of 
internal relations to external relations”; Aristotle’s gives the 
efficient cause —“ Nourishing, growth, and decay, through 
self”; Kant’s and Hegel’s give the final cause—“Life is self- 
aim.” Perhaps, by taking them all together, we might frame 
an exhaustive definition of life: Life is the sum of those 
functions which, in a continuous adjustment of internal rela- 
tions to external relations, through self-action, in the pro- 
cesses of nourishment, growth, and decay, resist dissolution 
for the sake of life. These are the conditions of life, not one 
of which can be omitted. 

Bichat’s definition is, logically, a very faulty one. We can 
never define a thing by saying that it resists its opposite. It 
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would be very foolish to define motion as the sum of the 
functions that resist rest, or waking as the sum of the func- 
tions that resist sleep; yet these would be as good as the 
other. Everything resists its opposite. The important part 
of the definition is, that life is a function or sum of functions. 
This states its 847 or matter; in other words, places it in a 
category—the ninth, namely, in the Aristotelian list, zocety or 
activity. It is important to observe that Aristotle’s list of 
categories does not include actuality and potentiality, which, 
nevertheless, play a most important part in his philosophy. 
These, instead of being categories, run alongside all the cate- 
gories, so that each of the latter may exist in the form of 
actuality or in that of potentiality. Life, therefore, is an 
activity either actually or potentially, and is not a quantity 
or a quality, or any other of the categories. The form of the 
vital activity is that of an adjustment of internal to external 
relations. It is, therefore, a Aéyo¢ or proportion, an activity 
which is a perpetual ratio, and it is only in this form that it 
is an Actual. A formless, indeterminate activity is really no 
activity at all; only when the form is added to the poten- 
tiality does it become a reality. Though Aristotle enumer- 
ates four atta or grounds, he is quite aware that they are . 
reducible to two—the two enumerated, namely. In that which 
is eternal, form, efficient cause, and final cause, are all one; 
only in gvoc, in Nature, as it presents itself to the senses, are 
they sundered. Objects in Nature have four grounds; the 
Eternal, which lies outside of Nature, has but one. Without 
going any farther, we might here obtain a formula for the 
Eternal, by finding out under what circumstances these three 
grounds become one; but we may reserve this for its proper 
place. So far, we have not treated of the eternity of life. 
We have merely found its material and formal grounds. The 
efficient ground of life is the soul (or guy), “the first actu- 
ality of a physical body, having life in potentiality.” Soul, 
with Aristotle, is a word of very wide application. Every 
organization is endowed with a soul, which is its distinctive 
essentiality. He says, for example, “If the eye were a dis- 
tinct organization, vision would be its soul.” The eye which 
has lost its vision, is no longer an eye in the same sense as 
before. Soul is the life principle. The final cause of life is 
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life itself. Aristotle knows this, as we shall see afterwards, 
as fully as Kant or Hegel. ' 

Summing up these points, we may now reduce our defini- 
tion of life toa more compact form: Life is activity, self- 
supported for its own sake, through adjustment to the exter- 
nal. Here is the very kernel of the thing. From it you can 
draw all the phenomena of life, from the lowest even to the 
highest—from the monera of Dr. Heeckel to the most devel- 
oped of the human race. And you cannot leave out one 
element of the definition. There is no life which is not an 
activity ; none that is not self-sustained, else we might say 
that the magnetic needle is alive; none that is not for its 
own sake, else the planets would be alive; none, finally, that 
is not an adjustment to the external—for the moment that a 
living thing ceases to be able to adjust or adapt itself to ex- 
ternal circumstances, it perishes. The Darwinian theory of 
Natural Selection rests upon this part of the definition, as 
applied to species. A species would, doubtless, be eternal 
that could adapt itself to all circumstances. This brings us 
to the second consideration, 


THE CONDITIONS OF ETERNITY. 


There are two ways in which Eternity may be considered, 
1°, As endless perpetuity of time; 
2°, As independence of time. 
These however, properly viewed, are really one. <A consid- 
eration of time and eternity involves a consideration of the 
two terms already mentioned, viz. dJvayxc or potentiality, and 
évépyea or actuality. These are cardinal points in the thought- 
system of Aristotle. They underlie everything, and that, too, 
not only in his system, but, though often unobservedly, in 
many succeeding systems, notably in Christian Theology, in 
which, for example, the doctrine of the Presence, as has been 
abundantly shown, is but a transformation of the Aristo- 
telian doctrine of évredéyera, a Word nearly synonymous with 
évépyea or actuality. (Teichmiller, Aristot. Forschungen, 
vol. iii.) 
The words dvvayec and évépyeca stand related to each other 
as matter and form—form, in this instance, being made to 
include efficient and final cause. 
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When we examine the phenomenal world, we see unceas- 
ing change, unceasing movement.* When we reflect upon 
this, our first thought is: Why do not things remain at rest 
and unchanged? That must be their natural condition. I 
is some time before we bethink ourselves that rest, being a 
compound of motions, is harder to explain than mere motion. 
What, then, is the ground of motion? What does it mean? 
Aristotle is ready with his answer. Motion, in whatever form 
it may appear, locomotion, change, &c., is the pathway from 
potentiality to actuality. The abstract matter of change it- 
self is time. Time, therefore, in Aristotle’s view, is not form, 
but matter or potentiality. Instead of conditioning changes, 
it is the absolutely conditionable. It becomes real only in 
change, which is its form. Before, then, we can understand 
- what time, and, consequently, what eternity is, we must know 
distinctly what is meant by potentiality and actuality. 

Pure potentiality, pure matter, as Aristotle asserts, is un- 
knowable. This does not arise from any weakness or imper- 
fection of our minds, as some modern philosophers assert in 
similar relations, but lies in the very nature of the potential. 
It is pure negation, in itself neither this nor that, absolutely 
predicateless and indeterminate. It is, nevertheless, not 
nothing: itis a form of Being, capable of becoming actual, 
and thus clearly distinguished from nothing, which can never 
under any circumstances become actual. Potentiality is the 
negation of actuality; nothing is the negation of potential- 
ity. That which is not in any form,can never be. Hz nihilo 
nihil jit. 

Many of our modern atomists assert that atomic matter 
and force are inseparable. Though Aristotle is too clear- 
headed to assume atoms, he nevertheless admits that pure 
matter has no existence apart from form, which is, of course, 
only another way of saying that it is unknowable. That 
which is unknowable has no existence, and vice versd. Mat- 
ter, as far as known, is always united with form, i.e. is some- 
thing determinate. What, now, is this form? We have seen 
that form, according to Aristotle, has a wider and a narrower 
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signification. It is sometimes merely the second of the four 
grounds of existence, and sometimes it includes the second, 
third, and fourth. In the latter sense, it is synonymous with . 
évépyea or actuality. There are, however, a large number of 
stages of actualization, before évreA¢yeca, perfection or com- 
plete actualization, is reached. If we consider the material 
world, in which there are no wholes but only parts, we shall 
convince ourselves of this. The lowest form of existence or 
actuality is so-called inanimate matter, conditioned entirely 
from without. It cannot move or change except as it is 
moved or changed. It has no endurance whatsoever. It ex- 
ists only in change, is a perpetual Becoming. Immediately 
above the material world is the plant-world, with its nutri- 
tive soul and power of reproduction within itself. The plant 
lives by adjusting itself to the external, and dies when it can 
no longer do this. To preserve itself it reproduces itself in 
forms wherein it can resist the external better. It thus ekes 
out its existence by becoming a species, which endures until 
a condition of things comes round which it cannot overcome. 
Question Nature: 
‘From scarped cliff and quarried stone, 
: She cries, ‘A thousand types are gone.’ ” 

In the plant, as elsewhere, matter is raised to a higher form. 
It becomes organized—becomes what modern physicists call 
protoplasm. In the plant, life is self-aim. The plant lives for 
itself. But there is aim and aim, and a lower aim must give 
way before a higher. The plant is liable not only to destruc- 
tion, but to be used for a higher aim. The animal is a higher 
form of actualization than the plant. Accordingly, the plant’s 
aim must give way before the animal’s. Just as the plant pre- 
supposes unorganized matter as its 47 or potentiality, so the 
animal presupposes the plant with its protoplasm. The ani- 
mal takes the protoplasm of thé pliant, and by means of it 
ascends to a higher actuality. The plant is really only a 
mass of individuals rather loosely held together by a com- 
mon aim—so loosely that not only a large number of them 
can be detached without injury to the plant, but, in many 
cases, each individual part can be made to develope into a 
whole plant. Not only, indeed, will twigs become whole 

trees, but a large number of plants can be propagated from 
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a single leaf. In the animal, the organization is much higher 
and more centralized. In some low animal organizations, 
indeed, parts, when severed, will become wholes; still, these 
must always be definite parts. In higher organizations such 
a thing is not known. Under no circumstances will the leg 
of an ox or the arm of a man develope into an ox or a man. 
In the higher animals, the centralization is complete. But 
the animal and its species perish, as well as the plant and its 
species. The animal has, indeed, greater power of adjust- 
ment to the external than the plant. Endowed with sensa- 
tion and power of locomotion, it can seek sustenance over 
a wide range, and likewise avoid occasions of destruction. 
Nevertheless, its power of adjustment is limited, and it 
finally perishes. It reproduces itself, indeed; but in vain. 
The adjusting power of the species even is limited. 

We need not proceed farther in this direction, inasmuch 
as the meaning of the words “ potentiality” and “actuality” 
are perhaps already, so far; clear. Pure potentiality is abso- 
lute negation of existence, though not of being; hence pure 
potentiality or pure matter has no existence. The lowest 
form or actuality is unorganized matter, which again is the 
potentiality or matter of organized matter; and we might go 
on and show that organized matter is the potentiality of nu- 
trition, nutrition of perception, perception of imagination or 
conception, conception of understanding, and understanding 
of reason. The lower actuality is always the potentiality of 
the next higher, and the process by which the higher stage 
is reached is movement. Aristotle enumerates four kinds of 
movement, viz. locomotion, change, growth, and decay. The 
abstract potentiality of these is time. Without forgetting 
that a higher actuality may return into a lower — this, in- 
deed, is decay as distinguished from growth—we may say 
that time is the abstract matter or potentiality of the pas- 
sage of anything from potentiality to actuality. It will be 
easy now to state when eternity can be predicated of any- 
thing. First, however, we must rid ourselves of one difficulty 
which has puzzled and yet does puzzle many minds. 

It seems to occur naturally to almost every one who be- 

‘gins for the first time to think of eternity, that the eternal 
must be the unchangeable, that which has absolutely no 
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potentialities, or rather no possibility of any actuality. It 
appears as if, by removing change from the Universe, we 
should remove also the possibility of destruction. This is no 
doubt true, if only we could remove change. If things could 
exist in an utterly quiescent state, in a state of entire nega- 
tion of activity, every one of them would doubtless be inde- 
pendent of time, which, as being the abstract potentiality of 
change, would have no existence, not even a subjective one. 
Unfortunately, however, we know of no existence except as 
in a state of change, a perpetual hovering between potential- 
ity and actuality. The essence of things is this activity, this 
limiting of themselves as over against other things. This 
table is known to me only as affecting — that is, as limiting, 
and determining itself with veference to, my senses. Were 
this activity to cease, existence itself would cease, and the 
Universe would be reduced, not to primal matter (zpwry 57), 
for that is capable of actuality, but at once to absolute 
naught. Those, therefore, who look for the Eternal in the 
Unmoved, in the Unchanging, look for it in the absolute 
Naught. That, indeed, is independent of time; but it is not 
eternal, since it is not at all. 

Being forbidden, therefore to look for the Eternal in the 
~ utterly Inactive and Unchangeable, we are driven to seek it 
in the Active. There, if anywhere, must be the Eternal. Not 
in unchangeability, but in some form of changeability, it 
must lie. We have seen that change—or, to use a more gen- 
eral term, movement—is the pathway between potentiality 
and actuality; we have found, moreover, that no actuality 
endures any longer than it can adjust and adapt itself to the 
External, and that lower actualities, being the conditions of 
higher ones, the former must give way before the latter. So 
long, then, as any actuality is unable to adjust itself uni- 
versally, or so long as there is any actuality higher than it, 
whereof it is the condition, so long it carri¢s in it the germs 
of its own destruction. I have spoken as if lack of universal 
adjustability and subserviency to a higher actuality were 
two different things. They are not so, however, being only 
the same thing in somewhat different relations. Lack of 
universal adjustability is subserviency to the Universe as a 
whole; subserviency to a higher actuality is lack of adjusta- 
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bility to a particular part (if I may so speak) of the Universe, 
This being the case, we may say that the Eternal is the high- 
est actuality, and, vice versd, that the highest actuality is the 
Eternal. Thus, instead of being the negation of actuality, 
the Eternal is the highest actuality, the purest energy. How, 
then, can such an energy exist, and what are its conditions! 

We have found that that which is incapable of actualiza- 
tion is absolute Nothing. If we were to apply the same rea- 
son to the utterly actualized, we should arrive at the same 
result. If there were anything entirely actualized, so that 
all its potentialities were actual at the same time, we should 
arrive at the same state of pure quiescence as in the other 
case. Thus pure actuality and absolute lack of actuality 
would be exactly the same thing. In both cases we arrive 
at the Unchangeable, whereas, as we have seen, the Eternal 
must be sought in the Changeable. There seems to be a dif- 
ficulty here. It is one, however, not hard to remove. 

Let us take, for example, a portion of unorganized mat- 
ter, say a piece of coal. We can subject this to any 
known amount of cold, to some degree of heat, to a con- 
siderable amount of pressure, and so forth, and it remains, 
not, indeed, exactly the same—for, under the influence of 
cold and heat, it will contract and expand—but such that, 
when the influence to which it has been subjected is removed, 
it is the same as it was before. It returns, indeed, of itself 
to its former state. Let us apply to it, however, a certain 
amount of heat—let us throw into a flame, for example—and 
it will undergo a change from which it cannot return to its 
former condition. It is no longer coal, it is something else. 
In the same way, water may become ice or steam ; but as soon 
as the influences cease that produce these changes, the ice 
and the steam again become water. Pass an electric current 
through your water, however, and it will enter into a state 
from which it cannot return of itself. It thus appears that 
both coal and water are capable of adjusting themselves, 
within a certain limit, to the external; when that limit is 
reached, they cease to be what they are. Even within those 
limits, the potentialities of water cannot be all actual at the 
same time. It cannot at once be water, ice, and steam; nor 
can it be which of them it wills at any time. In the plant- 
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world, each individual plant is in a process of unceasing 
change. Potentialities are becoming actual continually un- 
til they are exhausted. Then the plant dies, and, though it 
gives birth to other individuals like it, itself ceases to exist. 
What is true of the vegetable world,is true with some modi- 
fications of the animal world. The animal has a larger num- 
ber of potentialities, but they are never all at once realized. 
A lion is never at once old and young, or sleeping and wak- 
ing. Nevertheless he can be all these without ceasing to be 
alion. If, on the contrary, he fall from a precipice and shat- 
ter his skull, he actualizes a potentiality whose actualization 
destroys him, 

But what has this to do with the question of eternity? 
It shows that there are two senses of the word “actual.” 
This Aristotle recognizes in the clearest terms. Indeed we 
find him, in the definition of the soul, already alluded to, 
speaking of a jirst actuality, which, of course, implies that 
he recognized a second or even more. He speaks of. the 
soul as “the first actuality of a physical body having life 
in potentiality.” The difference between a first actuality 
and a second is this, that the former is not always real; the 
latter always. This may be made plainer by an illustration. 
In the mineral and the plant, neither sleeping nor waking is 
either potential or actual. In the animal, on the contrary, 
they are both actual, but not both at once. One is always a 
first actuality and the other a second. When the animal is 
awake, sleep is a first actuality, and waking, a second. In 
- the same way with knowledge. Almost all knowledge is in 
a state of first actuality; only the small part we are con- 
scious of at any time is in a state of first actuality. 

The fact that there are two forms or stages of actuality 
solves the difficulty we encountered by finding that if all the 
potentialities of a thing were actualized at once, we should 
alrive at utter quiescence or annihilation, instead of eternity. 
Let us imagine now, for a moment, that all the potentialities 
of a thing had reached the form of first actuality, with a pos- 
sibility of reaching the second at any time. It is quite plain 
that, although (say) only one of these could be actual in the 
second form at any given time, they might one and all be- 
come actual without the thing’s losing its identity or being 
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annihilated. The passage from first to second actuality 
might go on forever. Such a thing and only such a thing 
would be eternal. There is, however, one proviso that must 
not be forgotten. The thing must be able at will to put any- 
thing out of the condition of first into that of second actual- 
ity. But this will be better treated elsewhere. 

To recapitulate, before passing to our third and last point, 

the results arrived at concerning the Eternal. The Eternal is 
_ that which endures through all time, and is, therefore, inde- 
pendent of it. Time is the abstract potentiality of change. 
The Eternal is not, therefore, the Changeless, but that which 
is capable of changing forever without ceasing to be what it 
is. In order to possess this capability, a thing must have all 
its potentialities actualized in the form of first actualities, 
and be capable of turning any of them at will into second 
actualities. This brings us to 


‘THE CONDITIONS OF THE UNION OF ETERNITY AND LIFE, OR THE 
CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH LIFE CAN BECOME ETERNAL. 


We defined life to be an activity, self-supported for its 
own sake, through adjustment to the External. Applying to 
this the results just arrived at, we obtain the conclusion that 
life will be eternal only when it has all its potentialities in 
the form of first actualities, with the capability of raising 
them to second actualities. 

We have found that Aristotle calls the passage from po- 
tentiality to actuality, movement. The passage from first 
actuality to second he calls by another name, energy. Things 
that are imperfect, things whose potentialities, not being in 
the form of first actualities, carry them, when actualized, 
outside of themselves, have motion, move; things that are 
perfect, whose potentialities are all actualized in such a way 
that every change is a change, not into something else, but 
into itself, have energy, energize. Thus life, to be eternal, 
must become an energy. But an energy, from its very 
signification, is self-supported, exists for its own sake, since 
it can subserve nothing higher—can be merged in nothing 
higher—and is, of course, capable of infinite adjustment. It 
is an entelecheia (évred¢yera), as Aristotle calls it, having its 
end in itself. 
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We thus observe that life, as such, and energy, as such, 
have three important attributes incommon. Why, then, is 
life, as such, not an energy, and therefore eternal? The an- 
swer must be: Because its potentialities are not necessarily 
all actual; it is therefore liable to pass outside of itself, and 
so to be destroyed. This brings us to the important result 
that while all life is not energy, all energy includes life. 
Though life will not answer all the conditions of energy, en- 
ergy will answer all the conditions of life. We hence obtain 
the conclusion that all that is eternal is a higher form of. 
living. We can thus understand why Plato and Aristotle, 
notably the former, asserted that the Universe was alive. 
The Universe zs alive, according to any proper definition of 
life. Not only so, but the life of the Universe is an energy 
and therefore eternal. The modern atomist, too, whether 
rightly or wrongly, claims indestructibility, i.e. eternity, for 
his atoms and force. In one point, he is certainly right, viz. 
that atoms, apart from force, i.e. potentiality without energy, 
are absolutely unthinkable. Ifatoms are eternal, they must 
be endowed with energy, and, as we have seen, they must. 
a fortiori, be alive. Indeed, among German materialists, it is 
- quite common to speak of matter as immortal. Dr. Biichner 
entitles the second chapter of his Force and Matter “The 
Immortality of Matter,’ and the third “The Immortality of 
Force.” However, the whole doctrine of atoms is a mere 
hypothesis, not only unnecessary, but absolutely self- 
contradictory and unthinkable. If the maintainers of the 
hypothesis would only analyze their own thought about 
atoms, they would soon abandon it. Aristotle was well 
aware of this, and is never tired of asserting that energy— 
eternity of activity—implies the absence of matter. Matter, 
being mere potentiality, cannot, of course, exist in those 
things in which all potentiality has ceased by passing into 
actuality ; that is, it cannot accompany anything that is eter- 
nal. The thought of energy excludes the thought of matter, 
and, therefore, to assert the eternity of force and matter is 
to assert a contradiction. Matter is a mere Ce the 
abstract potentiality of force. 

But to return. Having found that all energy is necessa- 
rily life, and that all eternal life is energy, let us see what 
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‘we can deduce from the thought of energy. An energy 
having all its potentialities actualized, must, of course, have 
them in its own power. If this were not the case, the energy 
would be affected or determined. from without, and, in that . 

‘case, would have to wait for an external cause to call it into 
actuality; in other words, it would sink to the level of a mere 
potentiality. It is necessary to dwell upon this point, inas- 
much as upon it rests the whole weight of what is to follow. 

We have found that material objects, such as coal and 
water, can be made to actualize a certain number of their 
potentialities without being destroyed, and that higher 
organizations can be made to actualize a very large number 
with the same result. In no case, however, does any one 
arrive at a full energy. Not only can coal not be warm and 
cold at the one time, and not only is water incapable of 
being ice, water, and steam, at once, but they cannot through 
themselves be in any one condition. In other words, these 
can be affected, but cannot energize. Again, the plant and 
the animal, although possessing in themselves, to a certain 
extent, the principle of their own development or succession 
of actualities, nevertheless have no power over these actu- 
alities. The plant or animal passes from stage to stage; 
but it cannot recall any past stage or forestall any future 
one. The apple-tree cannot produce fruit under a frosty sky, 
or the lion renew his youth. All the processes in the min- 
eral, vegetable, and animal worlds are movements; not one 
of them is an energy. An energy in which all is actual must 
be able to pass toany of its actualities at any moment; in 
other words, it must be able to energize completely in any of 
its forms, without depending upon any combination of exter- 
nal circumstances to determine it. But that which is not 
determined by any external circumstances is free: hence 

Pure Energy, the higher life, the true Eternal, is free, abso- 

lutely independent, determining itself. It is, as Aristotle 

says, pure form—edo¢ e¢dwy, the form of forms—wherein there 
is no matter, no potentiality, itself being its own form. Thus 

Energy, the Eternal, grasps itself. But what is the form of 

that which grasps itself? Is not that the very form of self- 

consciousness? And does not self-consciousness answer all 
the conditions of a pure energy, of an energy which is eter- 
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nal? Is consciousness not able to pass from form to form at 
will, to be actual in any of its forms? It would be easy to 
show that self-consciousness in every point answers the con- 
ditions of eternity, and that Aristotle was aware of the fact. 
But quotations would be as wearisome as useless. The result 
is beyond all doubt. The Self-conscious, that which thinks 
itself, is the Immortal. 

It would, perhaps, be proper to stop here. Setting out 
with the common notion of immortality, I have shown its 
deficiency, substituted a better, and sought to find out under 
what conditions such immortality would be possible, and 
have found that it is possible only in the form of free self- 
consciousness. We have reached the end of our inquiry, 
having obtained a reply to the question with which we start- 
ed. We have arrived at aresult by no means startling in 
itself, and yet one which is not usually reached in this way. 
It is customary to set out with the Conscious, and try to show 
that it involves the notion of immortality. This is a very 
difficult procedure, and is consequently almost uniformly un- 
successful. The true method, I believe, is to proceed in the 
opposite direction, as I have done — to find the conditions of 
immortality, and then to show that they involve the condi- 
tions of consciousness. 

Though my task is thus ended, I hope I shall be par- 
doned if I add a few words to show the value of the result 
arrived at. 

No one who has made the result of the last fifty years’ 
- linguistic research his own, is ignorant of the fact, that the 
land from the shores of the Indian Ocean and the Bay of 
Bengal, westward to the Pacific, is occupied by people of one 
blood, the so-called Aryan, or Indo-Germanic, or Indo-Euro- 
pean race. The same blood flows in the veins of the Hindoo, 
the Persian, the Russian, the Greek, the Italian, the Kelt, 
the Teuton, and consequently the American. The gloomy, 
fantastic Hindoo was brother to the bright, clear-reasoned 
Greek. It has been often asked, what constituted this 
immense difference, and scientists and statisticians have 
been ready with their theories of climate, the influence of 
plains, and so forth. These have their influence no doubt; 
but it is much less than is usually supposed—far too little 
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to account for the immense difference to be explained. The 
true explanation of the difference lies in the difference be- 
tween the views of the Universe held by the two peoples— 
as the Germans would say, in their different Weltanschau- 
ungen. It is hardly necessary to say that this difference 
depends mainly upon the light in which the Eternal is re- 
garded. It was not original, but grew up after the separation 
of the Indo-Germanic race. , 

Let us consider for a moment some facts connected with 
the earliest records of the Hindoos and Greeks. Speaking 
of the former, Max Miller says: 


“Tn the songs of the Rig-veda we find but little of philoso- 
phy, but we do occasionally meet with wars of kings, with 
rivalries of ministers, with triumphs and defeats, with war- 
songs and imprecations. The active side of life is still pro- 
minent in the genuine poetry of the Rishis, and there still 
exists a certain equilibrium between the two scales of human 
nature. It is only after the Aryan tribes had advanced south- 
ward, and taken quiet possession of the rich plains and beau- 
tiful groves of Central India, that they seemed to have turned 
all their energies and thoughts from the world without them 
to that more wonderful nature which they perceived within.” 


In another place, the same author says: 


“Tn the Veda, life after death is not frequently alluded to, 
and it is more for the goods of this world, for strength, long 
_ life, a large family, food, and cattle, that the favor of the gods 
is implored.” 

We thus see that the Hindoo, in those ancient times, like 
the Greek, thought more of life than of immortality. Cer- 
tain it is that, to both, the future life looked inactive com- 
pared with the present. But the Hindoo loved inactivity, 
while the Greek hated it. The thought expressed in a very 
ancient commentary to the Veda was, doubtless, very con- 
solatory to the former: 

“Tt is with us, when we enter the divine spirit, as if a lump 
of salt were thrown into the sea; it becomes dissolved into 
the water (from which it was produced), and is not to be 
taken out again. But wherever you take the water and taste 
it, it is salt. Thus is the great, endless, and boundless Bein 
but one mass of knowledge. As the water becomes salt, an 
the salt becomes water again, thus has the Divine Spirit 
appeared from out the elements and disappears again into 
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them. When we have passed away; there is no longer any 
name.” 

Here the love for inactivity has imparted itself very strong- 
ly to the conception of immortality. Compare this with the 
famous words of the Greek Achilleus, which he speaks to 
Odysseus in the underworld: 

“Noble Odysseus, speak not thus of death, 
As if thou couldst console me. I would be 
A laborer on earth, and serve for hire 
Some man of mean estate, who makes scant cheer, 
Rather than reign o’er all that have gone down 
- To death. Speak rather of my noble son, 
Whether or not he yet has joined the wars 
To fight among the foremost of the host,’’ &c.* 
The Hindoo love of inactivity developed, naturally enough, 
into the Buddhistic doctrine of Wirvana, while the Greek 
hatred of the same and love of activity developed into the 
Christian doctrine of immortality. Indeed, Buddhism and 
Christianity are the legitimate outcomes of the two different 
views of the Eternal. The Hindoo and the Greek equally 
‘desired and longed for immortality ; but the one looked for 
it in utter inactivity, which, as we have seen, would be utter 
annihilation. This is, indeed, the meaning of the word JVir- 
vana. As Max Miller says: 

“No person who reads with attention the metaphysical 
speculations on the Wirvana, contained in the Buddhistic 
canon, can arrive at any other conviction than that expressed 
by Burnouf, viz.: that Nirvana, the highest aim, the swm- 
mum bonwm, of Buddhism, is the absolute nothing.” 


It is customary among superficial thinkers of the present 
day to belaud Buddhism at the expense of Christianity, and 
to speak as if the former were equal, if not superior, to the 
latter. It is true that there are many wonderful truths and 
beautiful sayings in the Buddhist books; but the religion, 
as a whole, stands infinitely below Christianity. If it could 
be shown that the Buddhist ethical system were superior in 
every point to the Christian, that would not alter the result. 
The speculative error maintained by Buddhism in regard to 
the Eternal vitiates the whole system beyond recovery. The 
condition of Eastern Asia to-day may be said to be the result 
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of a failure to find the true Eternal, while the infinite-seem- 
ing progress of the Christian nations is due to the fact that, 
in Christianity, the Aristotelian doctrine, that the Eternal is 
pure energy or self-consciousness, is acknowledged to the 
fullest extent. As Hegel says: “The world’s history is a 
progress in the consciousness of freedom.” 

The Apostle Paul, speaking of Jesus Christ, says he “hath 
abolished death, and hath brought life and immortality to 
light through the gospel.” It has often been asserted, in 
opposition to this, that the Greeks, as well as many other 
nations, believed in the immortality of the soul ages before 
the appearance of Jesus Christ. In a certain view, this is 
true, and yet the Apostle’s remark is also true in a very 
striking sense. Though Aristotle had stated the conditions 
of immortality more than three hundred years before. the 
Christian era, and had come to the conclusion that pure rea- 
son, vod, being pure energy, was immortal, yet he cannot be 
said to have brought immortality to light. So far, indeed, 
was this from being the case, that many of his followers, 
down even to the present day, have doubted whether he | 
held the doctrine of the individual soul’s immortality at all. 
Admitting that he did even, we are, nevertheless, constrained 
to assert that Christianity first brought true immortality, 
or, as the Apostle says, “life and immortality,” to light. 
Brought to light, in this passage, (gwrteavroc,) means illu- 
minated. Christianity first illuminated life and immortality. 
What Aristotle reached speculatively, Christianity reached 
intuitively and stated at first metaphorically. We hear it 
called “living water,” “bread of life,” “flesh and blood”; but 
again we are told, “It is the spirit that quickeneth, the flesh 
profiteth nothing ; the words that I speak unto you, they are 
spirit and they are life.” What the founder of Christianity 
reached intuitively and stated metaphorically, later refiec- 
tion grounded speculatively. This was, of course, done from 
the resources of the existing philosophy, and chiefly from 
that of Aristotle. Thus while Christianity was the first sys- 
tem which recognized immortality as a great and important 
fact, indeed the great fact, it was from Aristotle that the 
doctrines respecting its conditions and nature were drawn. 
How very Aristotelian, for exampie, is the expression, “This 
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corruptible must put on incorruption, and this mortal im- 
mortality”! Immortality does not belong to life: it must be 
put on. He who puts it on, returns to the image of God. As 
Aristotle says: 


“Tf God subsists eternally as perfectly as we do some- 
times, that is wondrous; and if yet more Se: it is yet 
more wondrous. And even soitis. And life belongs to Him; 
for the energy of spirit is life, and that energy is He; but 
His energy is in itself best and eternal life. Hence we call 
God living, eternal, best; so that life and an on perpetual, 
eternal are His; for this is God.” | 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 


By D. J. SNIDER. 


Midsummer Night’s Dream is perhaps the most popular 
of Shakspeare’s comedies. Its weird ethereal scenery capti- 
vates the purely poetical nature, its striking sensuous effects 
impress the most ordinary mind, while its faint rainbow-like 
outlines of the profoundest truths entice the thinker with an 
irresistible charm to explore the hidden meaning of the poet. 
There is no work of our author that is so universal, that ap- 
peals so strongly to high and low, to old and young, to man 
and woman. Its shadowy forms appear, disappear, and re- 
appear in the wildest sport, and the critic may sometimes 
doubt his ability to track them through all their mazy hues. 
Nor can it be denied that there is a capricious play of fancy 
over and around the underlying elements of the drama. 
Still, like all of Shakspeare’s pieces, it is based on thought, 
and must look to the same for its justification. Our attempt, 
therefore, will be to seize and fix these fleeting iridescent 
shapes in the abstract forms of thought. To be sure, the 
poetry of the play is thus destroyed; but criticism is not 
poetry, but prose. For if criticism were poetry, it, had bet- 
ter keep silent in the presence of this piece, and not vainly 
attempt to imitate that which is inimitable, or say over again 
that which the Poet has already so adequately said. The 
only justification of the critic, therefore, is that he expresses 
the content of this drama in a new form—the form of thought 
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—for his reader, instead of the imaginative form which the 
dramatist has chosen, and in fact must choose. 

I am aware that not a few people will regard any attempt 
to make out a consistent unity in this play as wanton and 
absurd refinement. Moreover, the great interpreters of 
Shakspeare will be pointed to, who call it a caprice, a dream 
without necessary connection in thought of its various parts. 
That is, the work is a chaos. But every person who reads 
this play with admiration must grant that there is a pro- 
found harmony pervading it throughout, that he feels all its 
essential parts to be in perfect unison with one another, that 
the effect of the whole is not that of a discordant and ill- 
assorted poem. Thus, however, the notion of caprice or of a 
dream must be abandoned as the fundamental idea of the 
work. Both these elements undoubtedly are present; there 
is a capricious ingredient in certain parts, and also the fairy- 
world is likened to the dream-world; but they are only sub- 
ordinate members’in the organization of the whole. If, then, 
it must be granted that there is a deep, underlying harmony 
throughout the entire piece, it must further be granted that 
the attempt to ascertain and state the law of such harmony 
is not only reasonable but necessary. 

The procedure of this essay will be twofold. First, it will 
attempt to state the phases or stages ef the entire action and 
their transition into one another; secondly, it will seek to 
trace the various threads which run through the whole play. 
The former divides the total movement of the drama into a 
certain number of parts, the latter unites the characters to- 
gether into groups. This will give a complete analysis of 
the work, which must be the foundation for all future con- 
clusions. 

But after such preparatory labor of method, the chief part 
of the critic’s work remains to be done. All the above-men- 
tioned stages must be explained for thought; the transitions 
must be shown to be logically necessary ; the different cha- 
racters, if important, but particularly the different groups of 
characters, must be elucidated in their unity, in their funda- 
mental idea. In other words, the language of imagination, 
which is that of the poet, must be translated into the lan- 
guage of thought, which is that of the critic. 
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Following the principles above laid down, we are now 
ready for the statement of the various phases or divisions of 
the total movement of the play. These are three: ist, the 
Real World, which is embraced in the first Act, and which 
is called real because its mediations and its collisions are 
those of common experience, and are based upon the self- 
conscious Reason of man; 2nd, the Fairy World, the Ideal 
Realm which terminates in the course of the fourth Act—so 
named because its mediations and collisions are brought 
about through the agency of supernatural beings, the crea- 
tures of the Imagination; 3rd, the Representation in Art, 
which, together with the return from Fairyland to the world 
of reality, takes up the rest of the drama, except the final 
scene. In this last part, then, the first two parts mirror 
themselves, the action reflects itself, the play plays itself 
playing, it is its own spectator, including its audience and 
itself in one and the same movement. Thus there is reached 
a totality of Representation which not only represents some- 
thing, but represents itself in the act of Representation. The 
very limits of Dramatic Art are touched here; it can go no 
further. In this reflection of the play by itself is to be found 
the thought which binds together its multifarious and seem- 
ingly irreconcilable elements. 

The reader will notice that there is very little portraiture 
of character in the play. The sketches of persons are true, 
but light and superficial; there is no profound and intricate 
psychological painting, such as is to be found in other of 
Shakspeare’s works. This is, therefore, in no sense a cha- 
racter-drama, and the criticism which proceeds from such a 
point of view would assuredly fall short of the true concep- 
tion of the Whole. No doubt there is some characterization ; 
there must be in a drama, but it is not the principal element. 
The chief interest is centered in the groups, in the transi- 
tions, in the different phases which are above called worlds, 
as the Real World, the Fairy World, and their Representa- 
tion. We shall, therefore, indulge very sparingly in charac- 
ter-analysis, believing it to be quite out of place here. Our 
object will be to unfold and connect these various parts and 
threads logically, and unite them into one central thought. 
For the work of the poet moves in images, in individual 
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forms which are apparently independent; but thought must 
unify all these distinct elements, and thus must free itself 
from the pictures of the imagination by exhibiting the un- 
derlying ground of their order and connection. 
We shall, therefore, begin with the Real World, and care- 
' fully separate the various threads of which it is composed. 
The first of these threads is the part of Theseus and Hippo- 
lyta, whose love hovers over the whole drama, the beautiful 
arch which spans the entire action. In them there is no di- 
remption, no collision; the unity is perfect from the start, 
and remains undisturbed to the end. They are thus the type 
of that harmony in which all the difficulties of the lovers 
must terminate, and in which all the complications of the 
play must be solved. But the essential function of Theseus 
is that he is the head of the State. He, therefore, represents 
the highest rational institutions of man—he is both judge 
' and ruler—through him the Real World is seen to be con- 
trolled by an organized system of law and justice —such is 
the atmosphere which surrounds him everywhere. Hence 
he stands above the rest and commands them, but does not 
himself become involved in their collisions. At first he sides 
with Egeus and asserts absolute submission to parental au- 
thority, but in the end he alters his mind and commands the 
daughter to be united to her chosen lover. The grounds for 
this change of judgment are carefully elaborated by the poet, 
and indeed the movement from strife to harmony lies just 
between the two decisions of Theseus. 

Next comes the second thread, Egeus and the group of lov- 
ers. Here now the negative element, discord, is introduced, 
and the contrast to the preceding pair is manifest. Egeus 
comes before the Duke Theseus with his refractory daugh- 
ter, who insists upon marrying the one whom she loves, with- 
out regarding the selection of her father. Thus it is the old 
collision, involving the right of choice on the part of the child 
against the will of the parent. It is a theme which Shak- 
speare has often handled, and for which he seems to have a 
particular delight. But this is not the only difficulty which 
arises. There begins also a complicated love-collision, by 
which is meant the struggle which takes place when indi- 
viduals of either sex find out that their love is unrequited 
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by its object. Here two such cases are portrayed: Helena 
loves and is repelled by Demetrius, Demetrius loves and is 
repelled by Hermia; the reciprocal love being between Ly- 
sander and Hermia, which, however, has to endure the con- 
flict with the’will of the parent. Yet even this sole harmony 
will hereafter be destroyed for a time in Fairyland. Such 
are the collisions from which the action starts, and which 
‘must be solved by the play. 


The law at Athens demands the most implicit submission 
to parental authority, under the severest penalties, and the 
Duke will abate none of its rigors. The harshness of Egeus, 
the father, and the decision of Theseus, the ruler, force the 
lovers to flee from their home and their city, from Family 
and State. But whither are they to go? It is just at this 
point that we must seek for the basis of their transition to a 
new order of things. We hope the reader will observe care- 
fully the nature and necessity of this transition, for here lies 
the distinctive work of the critic. It must be borne in mind 
that the lovers do not run away from the world of organized 
wrong ; on the contrary, it is the authority of the parent and 
of the law—certainly a valid authority —from which they 
are fleeing. Hence they abandon the world of institutions, 
in which alone man can enjoy a free and rational existence, 
and they go to the opposite, for it is just these institutions 
and the law which have become insupportable to them. 
They cannot enter another State, for it is the State as such 
with which they have fallen out, and hence the same collision 
must arise.- Thus the nature of their place of refuge must 
be determined by what they reject. The next place we find 
them is in a new and strange world, called by the poet a 
“wood near Athens.” 

The similarity at this point to “As You Like it” is appa- 
rent. In that play there was also a flight from society and 
an entrance into a wood, the Forest of Arden. But mark the 
distinction; it was a flight from the world of wrong—society 
was without justice; while in the drama before us, it is the 
flight from the supremacy of law and just authority —in 
general, from the World of Right. Hence, in “As You Like 
it” those who flee must begin to build up society from its 
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foundation ; they must commence with the primitive pastoral} 
existence which developes into society. Such was the course 
of that drama. But here there can be no such movement, for 
society in its just and rightful form is nivonty present, and 
the flight is from it. 


On their entrance into the wood, the lovers must therefore 
(rear behind them the realized world of Reason, the State, 
the Family, and the other institutions of society. Now, the 
object of all these institutions is to secure freedom to man, 
and to shield him from external accident. By, them he is 
protected against incursions of enemies from abroad, against 
injustice at home, against every species of rude violence ; 
through civil institutions brute’ force is shut out as it were 
by mountuain-bulwarks. Man is only in this way secure of 
his freedom and can enjoy his existence as a self-determined 
being. For in the State all action is determined ultimately 
through Reason in the form of laws and institutions—in other 
words, is determined through man himself; thus it is his true 
abode, in which he sees everywhere the work of his own In- 
telligence, whose mediations are therefore perfectly clear to 
his mind, and not the work of some dark extraneous power. 
It is Theseus who represents such a world in the drama be- 
fore us. 


The lovers, therefore, enter a place where all these media- 
tions of Intelligence no longer exist, but they are brought 
into direct contact with the mediations of Nature which 
determine them from without. Such a place is hence repre- 
sented by the Poet as a wood dark and wild, a pure product 
of Nature, inhabited by a race of beings foreign to man and 
unknown in the world of Reason. The lovers are, therefore, 
at once exposed to all sorts of external influences. They 
have now no State above them whose action is their own 
highest rational principle, hence clear to their minds; but the 
world which is now at work is beyond them, outside of their 
Intelligence, the world of Nature, of Accident, of Externality. 
Now it was seen to be the great function of the State to sub- 
ordinate these elements hostile to freedom, and to protect man 
against them; but when the former is wiped out, or has been 
abandoned, the latter must have full sway. Therefore the 
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one fundamental property of the “wood near Athens ” must 
be that it exhibits a world of unfreedom, of external deter- 
mination. 

But how is such a world to be represented by the Poet 
Here, too, there need be no doubt, for an adequate statement 
of this phase of consciousness has frequently been given in 
the course of human history. In certain stages of culture 
man’s profoundest convictions repose upon a system of ex- 
ternal determination; it is his deepest belief that he is the 
sport and the victim of extraneous powers, and consequently 
he must elaborate a corresponding expression of his faith. 
While he has not yet freed himself from the trammels of 
Nature by means of institutions and thought, what else can 
he do but portray himself as he really is? Such is the cha- 
racter of all Mythologies. The mediations of Nature and of 
man in relation to the same are conceived to take place by 
the instrumentality of supernatural agents; the most com- 
mon phenomena have behind them the demon, angel, fairy, 
god, as producing cause. Man is not seized in his freedom, 
nor is Nature subjected to Law, but all mediations are 
performed by a power superior to both. Mythology is, 
therefore, the adequate expression of this world of external 
determination. 

The mythopeic epoch of nations hence will furnish the 
poet numerous examples for his purpose. Which of the 
many mythologies will he then take? Evidently the one 
which has been elaborated by the nation which he is ad- 
dressing. It is known as an historical fact that the belief in 
fairies was common, at the time of the writing of the play, 
throughout England. To this consciousness already existent 
the Poet appeals, and at the same time portrays it to itself. 

But there are two more characteristics which follow from 
this one fundamental principle. In the first place, the Fairy- 
world is not the product of Reason, which is here the State 
and has been left behind, but of the Imagination, which 
objectifies the processes of Nature and Spirit in the form of 
images and external activities. It projects some personality 
behind every kind of mediation. Hence when it takes com- 
plete possession of the mind, all occurrences are transferred 
to the realm of the Supernatural. But the content of the 
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Imagination is, nevertheless, the genuine expression of the 
consciousness of a nation, its statement and solution of the 
profoundest problems of existence. But, in the second place, 
this is also the world of poetry, since everything is trans- 
fused into images and external influences; the prose of real 
life, with its means and ends, its wants and utilities, is ban- 
ished, man seems to live in a perpetual dream. The abstract 
Understanding, with its categories of cause and effect, laws 
of Nature, etc., has no validity here; all is pictured, abstract 
terms are quite unknown. Whole nations like the ancient 
Hindoos seem to have lived in this dreamy sensuous state. 
The Fairy-world is a phase of this consciousness, and ‘hence 
the ethereal poetical existences which flit through it are not 
merely the capricious products of the poet’s fancy, but strict- 
ly necessary. 

These are the essential qualities with which the Poet has 
endowed his “wood near Athens.” It is a world of external 
determination; it has a Mythology which is the product of 
Imagination, and thus resembles dream-land, where all 
rushes in without cause; it is poetic as contradistinguished 
from the prosaic life in society. 

Such is the second thread of the drama, the love-collision 
and that which springs from it, namely, the poetic Fairy- 
land. The third thread is the learning and representation of 
the theatrical piece by the clowns. This is motived on the 
first page of the play, in an external manner, by Theseus 
calling upon his Master of Revels to stir up the Athenian 
youth to merriments, to produce something for the entertain- 
ment of the court. That is,a demand for Art has arisen. 
For man’s highest want is, after all, to know himself; he de- 
sires to behold his own countenance as it were in a mirror 
which Art holds up before him. Moreover, there is an offi- 
cial attached to the court, and generally to all courts, whose 
duty it is to provide for the above-mentioned want. 

The theme will therefore be that which gives a picture of 
the Court, of its chief thought and business at this time, 
which is love. The content of the drama of “Pyramus and 
Thisbe” is thus a love-collision. Now, to exhibit such a work 
adequately demands the highest skill both in actor and poet. 
They must be gifted by nature with true artistic conception, 
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they must polish nature by culture, Art must be their life 
and living, they must be professional. Such at least is the 
general rule, dilettantism beyond the private circle is intol- 
erable, and never was it more happily ridiculed than just in 
these clowns. Shakspeare has therefore chosen not to give 
a poetic, ideal picture in this part, but a prosaic one. ” And 
necessarily so, for what would the second picture otherwise 
have been but a repetition of the first? In fact, this play of 
the clowns is the contrast to his own true play; he has ex- 
hibited thus in one and the same totality the negative side 
of his own work. 

The idea of the third thread now before us may therefore 
be given in the statement: Prose is trying to be Poetry. 
The result is a burlesque of the legitimate kind, for it is not 
Poetry or any other high and holy thing which is wantonly 
caricatured, but the prosaic conception of Poetry. The con- 
tradiction is real, inherent; the Prosaic attempts to be what 
it is not and can never be, the Poetic; its efforts to put on 
such etherial robes,—are simply ludicrous. But we have 
also the True alongside of the Burlesque; genuine Poetry 
is to be found just here in the same piece; thus the Poet 
does not leave us with a negative result; after his wit has 
ceased to sparkle, there is not left merely a handful of 
ashes, but the positive side is present also. 

In this connection, another distinction must be noticed 
which our Poet has carefully elaborated. It is not the culti- 
vated, refined, prosaic Understanding which is here repre- 
sented; that will be shown hereafter, and has quite a differ- 
ent manifestation. But it is the dull, uneducated, prosaic 
consciousness of low life, of mechanical employments, with 
afeeling only for the most gross sensuous effects, without 
even cultivated tasté, not to speak of artistic sense. The 
lowest form of prosaic life thus proposes to undertake to 
represent the very highest form of the highest Art, namely, 
Dramatic Poetry ; hence the clowns, too, must go to the po- 
etic Fairyland, the mystic wood of the Imagination. 

These are the three threads which the Poet has unfolded 
in the first Act. They embrace the Real World, from which 
the play suddenly leaps into the ideal realm. The logic of 
this transition has already been given; the lovers flee from 
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civil society with its manifold mediations, whose object is to 
secure freedom and enter a Wood whose characteristic was 
defined to be external determination. That is, man acts 
through influences from without, and not through the me- 
diations of his own Intelligence, through institutions. The 
reader will note, therefore, that Theseus and his world here 
disappear and their place is taken by the fairies: the former 
cannot consist with the latter. Moreover, when Theseus 
reappears, the sway of these supernatural beings at once 
vanishes. If we now examine the nature and attributes of 
the fairies as here represented, it will be easy to discern their 
common characteristic. They work upon man, deceive him, 
lead him about by appearances, victimize his senses, in gen- 
eral manifest external determination. But it must not be 
forgotten that they only exhibit man himself; they are sim- 
ply a portraiture of his own unfree stage of consciousness, of 
his own delusions. Such must be their interpretations, they 
are symbols of some phase of Spirit. 

Let us now consider the organization of this Fairy-world, 
for it is a regular hierarchy. First comes the common fairy, 
with a description of her functions: she is the servant; she 
dews the orbs upon the green, spots the cowslips, hangs dew- 
drops in the flower’s ear; that is, she performs the operations 
usually ascribed to Nature, which is thus mediated in its 
aetivity by the fairies. ,.Next are told the doings of Puck, a 
servant of a higher order, having also a sphere of independent 
activity, in which he is the embodiment of mischief, and 
causes what are usually called accidents. He seems to stand 
in a nearer relation to man than the other fairies, and has a 
certain external power over him. Also the repulsive element 
of Nature is not forgotten; it stands in open hostility to 
these beings of beauty: snakes, newts, worms, spiders — 
negative Nature, as it may be called for the occasion, is 
warned off once for all from the sleeping fairy queen; only 
Philomel with her melody may approach. The Beautiful 
cannot abide the Ugly. But the central principle of the fairy 
organization, and its chief figures, are the pair Oberon and 
Titania, to whom all the rest are subordinate. 

The main fact here to be observed is that the highest 
fairies are king and queen; hence, are not only sexed but 
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coupled, or, if the term is applicable to these beings, are mar- 
ried. Such is not the case with the other fairies. This hint 
will furnish the key to what follows, for the sexual diremp- 
tion is the deepest contradiction of Nature, and the sexual 
unity is the profoundest harmony of Nature. The pair, there- 
fore, are monarchs, and are placed on the apex of the phy- 
sical world, whose highest effort is self-reproduction. At 
present, however, their unity has been disturbed—the two 
sexes are in opposition—Titania and Oberon have quarreled 
—what is the result? All Nature is out of joint, in strife 
with itself; the seasons do not come in their regular order— 
winter is in summer and summer in winter; the waters have 
taken possession of the land and destroyed the labors of 
man: all of which evils are produced by the quarrel of the 
royal pair. The cause is explicitly stated by the Poet in the 
speech of Titania : 
‘And this same progeny of evil comes 
From our debate, from our dissension; 
We are their parents and original.’ 

For when the central and controlling principle of Nature is 
thus deranged and in contradiction with itself, the effects 
- Iaust be transmitted to all the subordinate parts. Such is 
the poetical conception of the hierarchy governing Nature. 

But the cause of the unhappy separation of the fairy cou- 
ple has not been forgotten; it is represented to be jealousy. 
This passion is based upon the absolute unity of man and 
wife; it asserts that each individual shall find his or her 
complete existence in the other. Ifa third person is taken 
by either, the tie is destroyed. Jealousy, ‘therefore, rests 
upon the monogamic nature of marriage, and will and ought 
to be manifested in all its intensity when that relation is 
disturbed. The king and queen of Fairyland reproach one 
another with their gallantries, quarrel, and separate. Con- 
fusion and strife must now reign in the kingdom of Nature. 
Leaving out of account the mutual charges of infidelity as 

equally false or equally true, the fault of the separation would 
’ seem to lie with Titania. However this may be, Oberon re- 
solves to assert the husband’s right to be head of the family, 
and is determined to subordinate his refractory wife. His 
aim is unity and peace, not only in his own domestic relations, 
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but in the entire realm of which he is the supreme ruler. 
Thus the action sets in towards the reconciliation of the con- 
flict in Fairyland. Accordingly, he prepares the means for 
his purpose. It is by dropping the juice of a certain flower 
apon her eye-lids when she is asleep, in order to make her 
fall in love with some ugly monster, the opposite of her na- 
ture. The retributive character of this punishment is obvi- 
ous: if you cannot live in peace with me, one of your own 
kind, then try the contrary, a horrid brute. Titania, therefore, 
becomes infatuated with Bottom the ass. It is the Poetic 
under the yoke of Prose, the natural result of her separation 
from her husband, since she has abandoned for the time the 
beautiful world of the fairies and its monarch. In this 
service she undergoes the deepest indignity —in vain she 
lavishes her choicest love —her ideal perfections are soiled 
and unappreciated by the gross clown. The cause of the 
quarrel being at last removed by the submission of the wife, 
Oberon takes pity on her like a dutiful husband, releases 
her from her thraldom, and restores her to his bosom. 

Thus the conflict which harassed Fairyland has been har- 
monized, and peace reigns. But mark! now occurs one of 
those transitions upon which so much stress was laid in the 
first part of this essay. Night flies away, the darkness of 
the Wood is driven off by the light of the day, the Fairy 
World disappears with its own reconciliation, the Real 
World dawns. But this is not all. Theseus the monarch is 
on hand, ready to judge — Egeus is here with his former col- 
lision — all transpires in the clear sunlight of consciousness 
— external mediation has ceased. Is it not evident that we 
have returned to the world of institutions which we left some 
time ago? . 

Having thus brought the first thread to its termination, 
we are now ready to take up the second thread, the lovers. 
They arrive from Athens, and enter the Wood in the height 
of the strife between Oberon and Titania. They also bring 
along collisions among themselves, for two of them have an 
unreciprocated love. Fairyland, therefore, is a picture of the 
condition of the lovers, for both have collisions, and indeed 
similar collisions, namely, those in the Family. Hermia has 
left her father, Titania has left her husband, and also the 
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conflicts of the rejected suitors may be reckoned under this 
hea Here is the point where the relation between the real 
and ideal worlds may be seen: the one reflects the other. 
The internal state of the lovers is thus pictured in the world 
of the Imagination, which was before said to be this Fairy- 
land, the poetic abode of such forms. 

It was also shown that the flight from society must be a 
flight to a world of external determination; here it now is in 
fall operation. The lovers are wholly influenced by powers 
outside of themselves; the chief means, for example, is a 
flower wounded by Cupid’s bolt. But these external forms, 
like the Fairy-world itself, are poetic, are symbolical of the 
inner spirit of man, and hence must be interpreted. The com- 
mon and most natural view is that this flower represents the | 
effects of what the Poet calls “Fancy,” a combination of ca- 
price and love, which chooses and changes with wanton 
whim the objects of affection. The part of the lovers in the 
“Wood near Athens” may thus be interpreted to be a play 
of fanciful, capricious love. 

On account of the externality of the means, a mistake is 
possible; the mediation is not in the heart and emotions. 
Puck anoints the wrong person. The effect is quite the same 
as that of a comedy of Intrigue ia which there is some form 
of disguise. This mistake, therefore, produces all the results 
of that very common dramatic instrumentality, Mistaken 
Identity. In fact, Shakspeare has in several places indicated 
that the influence of Mistaken Identity is like that of a 
dream, since it places man in such new and strange relations 
that he seems to himself to have been carried into an un- 
known world. The mistake destroys the only remaining 
reciprocal tie, the collisions are now completed, each indi- 
vidual hates his lover and loves his hater. There ensues a 
love-chase through the woods which furnishes sport for all — 
Fairyland, till the parties, weary with fatigue, lay down 
on the ground and go to sleep. The solution of the collision 
is also external, and is brought about by command of Obe- 
ron, the central power, whose highest object has been all 
along the unity of the Family in his own case, and hence, to 
be true to his character, he must manifest the same trait to 
the lovers who have wandered into his realm. The separa- 
viii—12 
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tion cannot, therefore, continue, for, as before stated, the 
highest point and goal of Nature is the unity of the two 
sexes in which the two are made intoa mysterious one. Such 
has been the aim of Oberon, or, if you please, the aim of Na- 
ture, from the beginning. To take another phase of the same 
interpretation, the Jovers have run the course of caprice, and 
are now ready to experience the permanent affection upon 
which the Family reposes. 

The lovers awake, and, their difficulty being harmonized, 
Fairyland disappears like a dream. Not that they have 
actually dreamed; on the contrary, the contrast is very dis- 
tinctly drawn — they sleep, but do not dream, in this realm. 
In their waking state, they compare their night’s experience 
to a dream on account of the external mediation. The fact 
is to be noticed, for critics have generally tried to explain 
the whole piece from this single element. The lovers now 
tind themselves again in the world of institutions, before 
Theseus the ruler and Egeus the parent. But now the two 
pairs are in perfect harmony, their love is reciprocal; hence 
the rational basis of union is present in both couples. The- 
seus, therefore, reverses his former sentence; he decides in 
favor of the Right of Choice on the part of the daughter 
against the will of the parent—a solution which Shakspeare 
uniformly gives in all similar collisions. Nor can Theseus 
consistently do otherwise; for what is he himself doing but 
celebrating his own union with Hippolyta? The return of 
the lovers from the ideal to the real world is thus accom- 
plished. 

The third thread must now be resumed, the Clowns in Fai- 
ryland. Why are they, too, here? The question comes up, 
for this would seem to be a place most uncongenial to them. 
And so it is; the poetic world is certainly not their natural 
abode. But in the present instance they have left their pro- 
saic occupation, they are transcending their own sphere, and 
are trying to represent a play, a work of Art, which lies far 
out of their comprehension. The attempt, however, brings 
them into the Fairyland of Poetry, which is soon found full 
of strange beings, and they are compelled by terror to leave 
it with precipitation. A man cannot make, nor indeed act, a 
drama without entering the mystic Wood, the world of the 
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Imagination. To be sure, the clowns themselves have only 
a common-place reason, “lest our devices be known”; since, 
if the plot should be revealed, then there would be no “sur- 
prise.” But the principal thing to be noticed is how they 
reduce everything to the dead level of Prose. Their solici- 
tude for the audience is touching; it must be perpetually 
reminded that these characters are not real, but that they are 
merely assumed: that I am not Pyramus, but Bottom the 
weaver; that I am not a lion—be not afraid!—but Snug the 
joiner. The clowns, therefore, have not the primary notion 
of the drama; they do not comprehend that it is a represen- 
tation and not a reality. The imaginative form must be 

at once destroyed, and the illusion of Art is always extin- 
- guished by their prosaic explanations. This trait is common 
to all these “mechanicals,” and lies deep in their nature; it 
forms the essence of their comic characterization. They re- 
duce all poetic form to Prose. Thus their end is a nullity; 
they are simply destroying the object which they are seek- 
ing to produce, are annihilating their own end, which princi- 
ple is the essence of comedy. 

Another trait must not be forgotten. How realistic they 
are! how true to nature and probability! No sham moon- 
shine for them; they must have the queen of night herself 
present in her own person, if possible; no pretended wall, 
or, if it must be represented by a man, let him be plastered. 
All is to be real, natural, probable. Thus, however, the 
thought is lost, for the attempt is not to portray Spirit, but 
to reproduce the meaningless forms of Nature in their fidel- 
ity. One might almost think that the poet was satirizing 
the modern generation of critics, so true does he hit their 
canons. But Nature has only to illustrate and portray mind 
in an artistic work ; when it ceases to me this significance, 
it is worthless. 

Their flight from the land of the Neegeaties cannot be 
long delayed. Bottom, the hero of the clowns, appears to 
them suddenly with an ass’s head on, the appropriateness of 
which might be shown in various ways, but it will be mani- 
fest. Such does Bottom turn out to be in the realm of Art, 
and is thus represented even to his own comrades. Terror- 
stricken at his image, which is without question their own 
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too, they flee, lest they be “translated” also. Such is the 
lamentable outcome of the rude Prosaic, in its effort to repro- 
duce the Poetic. How much of this satire was intended for 
his own age by the Poet cannot now be told. But since it 
was his special calling, the drama, which is here the theme, 
we may suppose that it had some foothold in the circum- 
stances of his time. 

One other phase of this realm remains to be mentioned. 
We have just seen with what effect the prosaic elowns woo 
Poetry ; what, now, if Poetry should become the lover and 
servant of Prose? Such is the scene when Titania falls in 
love with Bottom—the queen of Fairyland with an ass. The 
contrast in all its ludicrousness is here portrayed, the two 
elements are brought out face to face. The motive for her 
strange conduct has already been stated to lie in her separa- 
tion from Oberon. The Ethereal is thus subjected to the 
Gross and Sensual; Imagination and her handmaids, sepa- 
rated from beings of their own spiritual nature, must obey 
the behests of Prose, nay, be swallowed in its voracious ap- 
petite. Her rapt poetic utterances are reduced to grovelling 
common-places, her ambrosial food seems to excite no desire, 
her sweet caresses are turned into grossness, she has at last 
to tie up his tongue. When she returns to her first love, how 
she hates the brute. The result, therefore, of the clowns’ visit 
to Fairyland, the realm of Art, is that they have produced 
and also beheld a picture, but a picture of their own assi- 
ninity, and that they have been rudely driven off from the 
mystic Wood by its inhabitants. Thus they also have re- 
turned to the Real World. 

We have now traced to their conclusion the three threads 
of the second grand division of the drama, the Fairy World. 
Again we are ushered into the presence of the old society 
from which we parted at the end of the Fiast Act. The diffi- 
culty upon which a separation from it was based has disap- 
peared, the collision which created the ideal realm has been 
harmonized; hence the ground of its existence has been 
taken away. Theseus, who represents the State, no longer 
gives absolute validity to the will of the parent; and since it 
was his adverse decree which caused the flight, there must 
now follow the return and the reconciliation with the Real — 
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World.’ Here the work of the. Poet might generally end— 
here it does end in the similar drama of “As You Like it.” — 
But-in the play before us he he has chosen to make a higher 
synthesis; he wishes not only to portray an action to the 
spectators, but also to make the action portray itself. 

Hence we must now pass to the third division of the piece, 
which has not yet been developed, the Representation. The 
Court has demanded Art in which to see itself, or at least by 
which to amuse itself. The two actions which have hitherto _ 
run alongside of each other are now to be brought up before 
Theseus and his company, who henceforth assume the part 
of audience and critics. The poem therefore, after beholding 
and reflecting itself, is to criticise itself. But these criticisms 
will only illustrate the points of view of the different speak- 
ers. The first thread of this division is the story of the lov- 
ers which has been told to the company, as we see by the 
words of Hippolyta at the beginning of the Fifth Act: 

“Tis strange, my Theseus, that these lovers speak of.’”’ 


Shakspeare, however, could not well repeat the same story 
in the same play, and hence it is here omitted. The main 
point dwelt upon by the Poet is the criticism of Theseus. 
How will he treat the Poetic as it was shown in the strange 
tale of Fairyland? His conception is purely prosaic; hence 
in him Prose again appears, but it is now altogether different 
from the grovelling sensuous form which was manifested in 
the “rude mechanicals.” Here we see education, refinement, 
abstract culture. Theseus, therefore, represents in this con- 
nection the Prose of the cultivated Understanding, whose 
skepticism assails all poetic conception and tears its forms 
to pieces. He derides the “antic fables”; he scoffs at “the - 
lunatic, the lover, and the poet,” placing them in the same 
category; the Imagination itself is made the subject of his 
sneers —it is full of “tricks,” and is placed in striking con- 
trast with “cool reason.” The poet’s function is to “give to 
airy nothing a local habitation and a name”; that is, the 
poet’s work is without any actual or rational content. Old 
Theseus was a downright Philister, as the Germans say. It 
is the prosaic Understanding attempting to criticise Poetry, 
whose essence is totally outside of its horizon. Theseus 
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will not acknowledge that under this fabulous form may be 
found the profoundest meaning; it is not his form, and hence 
worthless. 

The reader will perhaps be surprised at this interpretation 
of the famous speech of Theseus, since the passages above 
mentioned, which are taken from it, have been quoted by 
critics of high authority as the most adequate definitions of 
Poetry and of the Imagination that have ever been given. 
The fact is, however, Theseus intends to ridicule both, and 
his language, on a careful examination, will be found to be 
that of skeptical derision. Look, too, at the answer of his 
wife and see how she understands him. 

This wife, Hippolyta, is of quite a different character; she, 
with all the appreciation inherent in the female nature, is 
inclined to gently dissent from the negative judgments of 
her husband. She mildly suggests that there may be some 
content in these wild poetic forms of Fairyland ; that the 
story of the night , 


‘*More witnesseth than fancy’s images, 
And grows to something of great constancy; 
But, howsoever, strange and admirable.” 

With this quiet remark she ceases; she does not pursue the 
discussion further, for she is a woman, and possesses per- 
haps the immediate feeling and appreciation of Poetry 
rather than the ability to give the grounds of her judgment. 
Such is the contrast; Theseus has at his side the opposite 
form of consciousness; the husband and wife exhibit oppo- 
site phases of critical opinion. It may be added that the 
Poet does not represent and cannot represent the highest 
critical comprehension of his work, for that involves the 
statement of the entire content in an abstract form, while he 
must necessarily employ for the same content a poetical 
form. 

But the second thread, the play of the clowns, now comes 
up for representation. It must also be subjected to the cri- 
ticism of the audience, mainly composed of these two mental 
principles, Theseus and Hippolyta. The Duke wants to be 
amused — he rejects the old plays— he must see something 
new—he therefore chooses “Pyramus and Thisbe” both on 
account of its novelty and its absurd title, though against 
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the strong protests of his Art-critic. The clowns appear and 
go through with their play. We again observe in them the 
same elements which were before characterized: the destruc- 
tion of all artistic form; the introduction of nature in its 
immediateness simply for its own sake and not as the bearer 
of any spiritual meaning; rant, which lays equal emphasis 
on what is important and unimportant, without any re- 
lief; ignorance of all technical requirements of acting, with 
a strong infusion of general stupidity and self-importance. 
Indeed, it may be said that the separation of the lovers in 
“Pyramus and Thisbe” rests not upon a moral obstacle, but 
a natural object; the basis of its collision isa wall. It ex- 
hibits the realistic style reduced to absurdity. The critical 
judgment of the audience serves to bring out more strongly 
the contradictions of the piece, beneath whose sneers it per- 
ishes, Theseus pronouncing upon it final sentence. It will 
be observed that the clowns have fared hard in their artistic 
efforts. After a very uncomplimentary picture of Bottom, 
and, in fact, of themselves, they are frightened out of Fairy- 
land, and thus excluded from the world of Poetry; and now 
their work is torn piece-meal by the critical Understanding. 
Neither Gods nor Men, Poetry nor Prose, can endure medi- 
ocrity in Art, much less stupidity. It will also not escape 
the attention of the reader that the Poet has portrayed in 
the drama before us the two essential phases of the prosaic 
Understanding in its attempts to attain the beautiful realm 
of Poetry. Theseus and the clowns have thus a common 
element. 

The three pairs of lovers retire to rest in perfect happiness 
and peace, and the Poet again allows the Fairy World to flit 
for a moment across the stage, as if to give one more hint of 
its meaning. This world is now, too, in harmony; Oberon 
and Titania, the ideal couple, beside the three real ones, en- 
ter with their train and sing an epithalamium whose content 
is the prosperity and concord of the Family. Thus Fairy- 
land has done its last duty: it has reflected the peaceful 
solution of the struggle, whereas previously it had imaged 
the strife. 

At this point the drama must end; its three divisions with 
their various threads have been wrought out to their natural 
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conclusion. My reader will probably consider some of the 
above explanations to be far-fetched, and it must be con- 
fessed that the faintest hint of the Poet has often been ex- 
panded in full. Such, however, is the duty of criticism ; it 
gives what Poetry cannot, and Poetry gives what it cannot. 
Besides, in the present drama I feel satisfied that Shakspeare 
did not always adequately realize his conception; he wres- 
tles with his idea, and sometimes does not succeed in embo- 
dying it with clearness and completeness. Especially the 
third part, the Representation, caused him great difficulty, 
and is the least perfect of the three parts. The thought of 
making the play reflect itself in the course of its own action 
never lost hold of him during the whole period of his 
dramatic career. The poem has other inequalities of 
execution, and bears numerous traces of the youthfulness 
of the author. But the conception is one of his grandest, 
though not always clear and definite in his own mind, and 
hence the work is marred with some imperfections. It has 
been attempted in the foregoing essay to develope the com- 
plete idea of the Poet, not in his own beautiful poetic form, 
but in the abstract form of Thought. 

Let us express: the movement of this drama with other 
categories. In it is introduced the Mythological World, the 
adequate poetic representation of which, however, gives the 
Epos. The latter has as its mediating instrumentalities those 
beings of a realm beyond, the god and goddess, the nymph, 
fairy, elf, angel; or, to present its negative elements, devils, 
furies, goblins, griffins, etc. These supernatural powers are 
portrayed as influencing man externally. They, therefore, 
do not belong to the drama in its strictness, for it exhibits 
man as determined through himself, through his own inter- 
nal being, through motives, ends, passions, thoughts. It is 
the most adequate expression of self-determination, of free- 
dom, and hence it is the highest point of Art. The divinities 
of the Epos may, it is true, be only these internal determina- . 
tions of man in an external form; but it is just this form 
which gives the basis of the essential distinctions of Art. 
The Epos, therefore, passes away in the culture of nations, 
when they come to a profounder self-consciousness, and the 
Drama takes its place as a truer and more adequate repre- 
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sentation of Spirit. In order to ascertain, therefore, the true 
position of the mythological element in the play before us, 
we must be careful to note that it also is transitory; it passes 
away, with the dawn of light, the most perfect symbol of 
consciousness ; when the parties fully wake in the presence 
of Theseus, itis no more. In like manner it departs in the 
history of nations. The Poet has thus introduced an epi- 
cal element into his drama, but only: as a subordinate phase ; 
the action moves out of this purely epical world, where, if it 
remained to the end, it would not give a true drama. <A dra- 
matic composition which employs only these instrumentali- 
ties of the Epos is a contradiction; it violates its own funda- 
mental principle. Many dramatists have committed this sin 
against their Art, and thus debauched it; but Shakspeare 
always remains true to its highest thought; if he seems at 
times to wander, it is only to return with additional spoils. 
The External, though employed by him in all its shapes, he 
invariably transmutes into the Internal. 

The views which have been held concerning the purport 
of this drama have been various, and have as a general rule 
seized some one side and considered it to be the whole. It 
has been thought to be an intrigue of capricious love, and 
certainly this is one of its elements, namely, the part of the 
lovers. It has also been called a romantic drama, as if the 
mythological world were its essential thread, whereas it is 
only one of the several threads which are woven together into 
a whole. But the most general explanation seems to be that 
itisa dream. To this view, however, the objections are so 
strong that it cannot be reasonably entertained. Granting 
that the world of fairies is the same as the world of dreams, 
the above-mentioned explanation leaves two entire move- 
ments of the play wholly unaccounted for, namely, the first 
and the third. More than half of the poem is therefore de- 
cidedly awake, and transpires in the Real World. In the 
next place, it is not pretended that the lovers dream these 
occurrences in Fairyland; on the contrary, they first go to 
sleep after all the events there have transpired. They only 
compare their experiences toa dream. Then, when we have 
called it a dream, what is explained, since the content of 
dreams is so various, and their product is not generally a . 
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poem like “Midsummer Night’s Dream”? Finally, the name 
of the piece is cited in support of this view; but it may be 
laid down as a general rule that the titles of Shakspeare’s 
comedies have only the most remote reference to their con- 
tents; several have, in fact, names of quite the same signi- 
fication. It is true that the world of Imagination bears a 
great resemblance to that of dreams, and it is just this resem- 
blance and nothing else of which the poet speaks. Hence the 
necessity of seeking a higher synthesis which will account 
for every part of the drama, and will combine its diverse ele- 
ments into a consistent unity. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Liberty and Law under Federative Government. By Britton A. Hill. Philadel- 
po J.B. Lippincott & Co. 1874. St. Louis: Gray, Baker & Co. 
Contents.—A Discussion of: the legal and political Organizations of the 

Jews, Greeks, Romans, Feudal States, Switzerland, Great Britain, and the 

United States; A Chapter on the Functions of the State, its affirmative 

powers regulating for each citizen his culture and behavior; its negative 

powers prohibiting from injuring others: including regulations adapted to 
secure (1) Public Hygiene, (2) Public Education, (3) Public Intercommu- 
nication; established by three codes, (1) a constitutional, (2) statutory, 

(8) federative and international. The design of government to secure for 

man (1) a physical body in the world of nature, (2) an intelligent being in 

the world of intelligence, (3) a social being in the state and world at large. 

Public Hygiene is discussed under the following heads: I. Pure Air; Il. 
Laying-out of Cities; III. Construction of Buildings; 1V. Persona] Clean- 
liness; V. Laying-out of Counties and Townships; VI. Pure Food and 
Drink. 

Public Education: 1. Relation of Morality and Law; II. The Right 
to Rest; III. The Right to Schools; IV. The Nature of Education; V. 
Classification of Schools; VI. School Exhibitions; VII. The Education of 
every Scholar for a Vocation; VIII. Analysis of this System of Schools. 

Public Intercommunication includes a consideration of the subjects: I. 
Money, (1) its origin, (2) invention of banking, (3) creation of State debts. - 
(4) interest a curse, (5) true nature of money, (6) history of paper money, 
(7) foreign exchanges and international clearing-house; II. Public High- 
ways—(1) their nature, (2) mail and telegraph, (3) public roads, (4) rivers 
and lakes, (5) canals, (6) railroads; III. Taxation, Duties, and Imposts— 
(1) nature of taxation, (2) true rules for taxation, (3) limits of taxation, 
(4) the tariff; IV. Intercommunication by the Press—(1) the press, (2) its 
demoralization, (3) daily national newspaper; V. Police, Passports, Regis- 
tration; VI. Domestic Relations—(1) marriage, (2) children. 
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It will be noticed by this index that Mr. Hill has discarded the theory of 
government that limits the scope of its functions to the maintenance of jus- 
tice among men. He would have it also secure social well-being—nurture, 
if we may so call it. In the current philosophical view, the functions of 
nurture, social combination, and the maintenance of justice, are separated, 
and assigned respectively to one of the three institutions—the family, civil 
society, the state. It is quite evident that within the family, for instance, 
wherein the perpetuation of the race is cared for, a strict application of the 
principle of justice could not be expected. It would destroy the race if 
one were to treat all infants as though they were perfectly responsibie 
beings, and with this view were to return upon them the consequences of 
their deeds. Nurture is the shape of a rational treatment of the race in its 
infantile years, and nurture is even the predominating feature of the most 
rudimentary states—e.g. that of China. Civil society is an organism whose 
function is the supply of human wants —food, clothing, and shelter. In 
this organism, each man labors to produce a special product which he 
contributes to the general store (i.e. sells it in the market), and withdraws 
from the general store (i.e. purchases in the market) a quantity of special 
products measured by the value of his own contribution. Each works tor 
all and all for each. But it is not done after the manner which Commun- 
ism proposes. It is not equal contribution, neither is it equal distribution. 
In the family, however, there is community of goods: the wants of each 
are supplied from the common fund regardless of the source of the contri- 
butions to it. This is nurture. In civil society, on the other hand, each 
draws out of the supply created by the combined endeavor of all, only an 
equivalent of what he puts in. Hence each man is self-determined—receives 
the fruits of his own deeds. It is clear that this institution is governed by 
a principle which would destroy the race if it were applied within the fami- 
ly, and the infant were to receive only what he earned. 

The state purely by itself, and apart from the family and civil society, 
would make no provision at all for the nurture of its people. It would not 
support hospitals or asylums, nor provide in any manner for the public 
health, the public morals, or the public intelligence. It would not provide 
means for the creation of wealth; it would not build roads or bridges, im- 
prove navigable streams or harbors. It would never undertake the ‘ pro- 
tection of home industry,” nor regulate commerce, nor coin money —still 
less would it issue paper money. The sole direct function of the state as a 
political organism is to secure justice to its citizens. This implies that it 
protect them from foreign enemies and secure to each man the fruits of 
his deed at home. If the man does a good deed, he shall be protected; if 
he trespasses on his neighbor, thereby abridging his neighbor’s freedom 
and doing violence to his will, the state will cause his malice to revert upon 
himself and abridge his own freedom instead of that of his neighbor... But 
the state, pure and simple, will not interfere and save the foolish or unwise 
man from the effects of his deed. ‘That would be nurture. It will not 
make a “ public improvement,” for that would be to usurp the functions of 
civil society. 

But while the state refuses to do the deed for the individual man, or to 
connive at his pecuniary profit directly, it finds itself forced into doing 
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both of these things indirectly in order to achieve its own proper function. - 
Hence arises the collision in politics between those who hold to the ideal 
state and those who hold to the state as modified by the idea of the family 
and civil society. Some concession has to be made—the contest arises over 
the how much. 


Right here comes in the phase of municipal organization and public cor- 
porations. The labor of the individual in producing special products for the 
market is limited to such special products as may be exclusively possessed 
and used by others individually. But there are thousands of modes in 
which the welfare of society can be promoted by the application of labor to 
the removal of general obstacles or to the creation of general facilities: the 
highway, the bridge, the railroad, the canal, the acqueduct, the sewer, the 
useful invention, &c. &c. No single person can consume, entirely, one of 
such products as these. They are valuable to a whole community and to a 
series of generations. In order that human labor may be applied to such 
substantial productions as these, there must be some form of guaranty that 
such labor shall:be remunerative ; that it shall be able to convert into money 
its present labor, expended not for special commodities, but for the general 
good of the community at large, and it may be for the generations that are 
to come; that it shall be able to realize for itself special commodities for 
such general productive activity. The device invented for this purpose is 
the chartered corporation, a semi-political, semi-social institution. It is 
clear that Mr. Hill would absorb, if not all, at least the greater part of this 
sphere into the state itself and make it solely political. What is for the 
public weal shall belong to the state, is the principle set up in his book. 
The public health, the public education, money, highways—even the news- 
paper—shall come into the hands of the state. 


We have Socialism, Communism (the “Internationalist” association), 
where the function of civil society is made to absorb the state. When the 
latter is made to swallow up the former, we have a “parental” government 
and probably a despotism. To these two imperfect theories we may add 
the theory which isolates the state entirely from civil society. The latter 
theory is quite common in the United States, and indeed has been so ever 
since the establishment of the Union. Through the interference of the state 
with civil society arise corporations, and these become so powerful as to 
threaten the freedom of the private citizen. Moreover, by such interfer- 
ence one section is benefitted at the expense of another, or one species of 
industry is built up at the cost of another—manufactures “protected” and 
agriculture taxed. The national finances are deranged and the circular 
movement of industry by which the total of production determines the 
price of each commodity is stopped by the introduction of an arbitrary spe- 
cies of money which is not the production of the labor of the community 
and therefore does not complete the circuit. Irredeemable paper money 
prevents the labor of civil society from self-determination, or, in other 
words: the money which should measure the value of all other productions 
of labor, is itself not a product of labor and hence incommensurable as re- 
gards products of labor. 


Mr. Hill recommends a national system of paper money, opposes the 
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issue of interest-bearing bonds by the state, suggests an international 
clearing-house. 

Whatever may be said against the interference of the state in the affairs 
of civil society, there is no prospect of preventing such interference. A 
nation that refused would be speedily forced to interfere with and regulate® 
the functions of society were it only to preserve itself from destruction. 
Mr. Hill sees this fact in allits scope. The questions of limitation and of 
method in such interference are the essential ones. 

If we assume as self-evident that the money of a country which is to 
measure the products of labor must itself be a product of labor, or else con- 
vertible directly into such products according to definitely named quantities 
and qualities specified on the face of the convertible money, we must con- 
clude that a strictly irredeemable currency would destroy civil society if 
‘continued for a long period. All such systems have collapsed, with great 
disaster to productive industry. Buta national paper currency is not of 
this kind. It is receivable for government dues—taxes, imposts, postal ser- 
vice, &c. From one-half to three-fourths of the “greenbacks,” for example, 
are thus taken up annually by the government. If receivable for all duties, 
they would be still further redeemable to that extent. Such redemption is 
also, and has been, practised by other nations. It.is not a perfect form of 
redemption because it is not directly convertible into a perfect commodity. 
The precious metals form such a commodity; national bonds bearing a 
fixed rate of interest payable in coin are also a perfect commodity. A 
national paper currency should therefore be redeemable at the treasury 
for gold and silver, or interconvertible directly with bonds bearing gold 
interest. 

A paper currency which represents specie on deposit of equal amount, 
dollar for dollar, is sound. But such is not the system of banking in vogue 
anywhere in the world, nor is it proposed by those who oppose the present 
system in the United States. The 1600 banks in the United States in 1860 
had in circulation 200 millions of paper and only 38 millions of specie on 
deposit to redeem with. In case of a sudden and wide-spread panic, they 
could have paid 38 cents on the dollar in Louisiana, 15 cents in New York, 
2 cents in Illinois, and 19 cents on an average throughout the whole coun- 
try. Not any better than this is the condition of the celebrated Bank of 
England. Its resource in case of a wide-spread panic is to suspend and- 
make its bills a ‘‘legal tender.” Such banking as this, notwithstanding its 
great value to a community as compared with a system that uses only the 
precious metals, is a very imperfect institution, and is liable at any time to 
collapse in case of panic. Suspension means a forced “ legal tender’? Act, 
with the disadvantage that credits are everywhere shaken. The loss to the 
productive industry of the country in a suspension of work by the laborers 
amounts to at least 50 millions of dollars per week. In case of a general 
panic, the country is injured to the extent of several weeks of idleness of 
the whole laboring class, and is quite likely to equal the entire amount of 
all the specie in the country. And tKis loss is a dead loss, for it cannot be 
made up; it is not a change of ownership of property. Its demoralizing 
effects are still more formidable. Despair paralyzes the business energy of 
the community. 
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A paper currency based on the national credit, and convertible into 
bonds only, is the only kind that can withstand the “run” ofa panic. A 
bond bearing gold interest is a commodity and will sell anywhere where 
profitable investments are sought. Its rate of interest and the resources of 
the government will determine its value in the precious metals. A cur- 
rency convertible into bonds is redeemable, because it may be changed at 
will into a commodity. Money as money is not a commodity, but simply 
the general possibility of all commodities. When a commodity is used as 
money, its use as a commodity is prevented, and hence a waste made. 
But any commodity used as money acquires thereby an inflated value con- 
ditioned upon its usefulness as money. Gold is said to be inflated to ten 
times its nominal value in the arts by its use as money. However this may 
be, a commodity must be at the basis of a currency; and there are two kinds 
of commodities to choose from—corporeal, like gold and silver, and incor- 
poreal, like a government bond. By far the most valuable to the commu- 
nity is the species of property resting on franchise. Improvements which 
benefit an indefinitely large community like a highway, a railroad or bridge, 
or a sewer system, or water works, &c. &c., cannot be initiated and carried 
out by a single individual, nor by a collection of private individuals. The 
first requisite is an act of the State creating a franchise and vesting it. Capi- 
tal may then be invested with the certainty that the stock based on the 
franchise will be a perfect commodity. Through such franchises, each 
individual of the community obtains the possibility of purchasing at merely 
nominal rates inestimable conveniences. Of a kindred nature to stocks 
based on franchises are interest-bearing bonds. Government bonds are 
based on the right of the state to tax all the property within its dominion— 
even to the point of confiscation. They form the most stable species of 
incorporeal property, and hence the best form of commodity, into which to 
convert a paper currency. If, as Treasurer Spinner has proposed, the 
bonds bore 3.65 per cent. gold interest, and were not to be taken up by the 
government except when offered at the treasury for currency at par, said 
currency again being fundable in similar bonds at the will of the person 
holding it, it is clear that the wants of the community would regulate the 
supply of money in the community. When redundant, an investment in 
bonds would instantly reduce the amount of currency, and when scarce the 
bonds would be presented at the treasury and currency drawn. It seems 
strange that the distinguished financier Amasa Walker should speak of this 
system such words as these: ‘To invest in such bonds, from time to time, 
drawing interest at the rate of 3.65 per cent. as proposed, and hold them 
until the moment most favorable for an intended movement, and then at 
the shortest notice convert them into money wherewith to flood the local 
market, must be as great a convenience to one who is operating ‘for a pro- 
fitable corner’ as any Wall-street operator could desire.” 

It is self-evident that no one could “flood the local market” except by 
investing in commodities at such a rate as to cause a rise in prices. But 
such a flood of currency would at once seek safe investment, and would 
flow directly to the subtreasury and buy 3.65 per cent. bonds again. The 
Treasury could supply any amount of bonds at this rate of interest — 
enough, in fact, to pay for gold sufficient to take up all of its 6 per cent. 
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bonds. It would save interest by the process, and could afford to reduce 
taxes. It could pay out greenbacks enough to take up every bond, in case 
the community needed it. In that case it would have no interest to pay. 
Mischievous speculation in securities would cease, because there would be 
a safe means of investment in “call loans” at the moneyed centres when 
glutted with money. What could keep gold at a premium under such cir- 
cumstances? The tax on exchange from one part of the country to another 
—formerly 1} to 3 per cent. in St. Louis, now 4 to } per cent.—would be- 
come merely nominal. 


Without a commodity at the basis of a paper currency, there could be no 
possible method of settling the interpretation of its unit of value. ‘Dollar’ 
would not mean any specific amount of any commodity, and might mean 
what ‘‘dime” or “‘cent” does in coin. The “elasticity of the currency” 
demands that the needs of business shall determine the amount of it, and 
Mr. Spinner’s plan meets the exigency. It also makes a ‘“‘product of labor” 
the measure of value. The bond represents labor performed just as the 
share of stock in a railroad or other franchise. 


The Logic of Hegel. Vranslated from the,Encyclopedia of the Philosophical 
Sciences, with Prolegomena, by William Wallace, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Merton College, Oxford. At the Clarendon Press. London: MacMillan & 
Co., Publishers to the University of Oxford. New York: MacMillan & Co., 
38 Bleecker st. (For Bale also ~~ Baker & Co., St. Louis, or by Serib- 
ner, Welford & Armstrong, New York. 1 vol. Price $7.) 

We find this volume an excellent piece of work. It bears the evidence 
not only of long study but also of practical experience in the labor of teach- 
ing the Hegelian Philosophy to others. Hence its explanations are very 
adequate and admirable for the most part. It is to be hoped in the interest 
of Philosophy that the remaining two parts of the Encyclopedia may be 
translated also. The present translation is from the third edition of the 
Encyclopedia, and hence contains those interesting explanatory remarks 
added from the notes taken at Hegel’s lectures by Professors Henning, Ho- 
tho, and Michelet. The easiest way to learn, Hegel is to read these expla- 
natory remarks first and gradually approach the severer definitions. No 
one who desires to know Hegel can afford to be without this book. 


The Education of American Girls. Considered in a series of Essays. Edited by 
Anna C. Brackett. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1874. For sale by 
Gray, Baker & Co., St. Louis. Price $1.75. 

A valuable contribution to a department of the Philosophy of Education 
hitherto not sufficiently considered. Jean Paul’s Levana had long ago 
offered most valuable thoughts on the education of girls, although -not spe- 
cially devoted to that phase of the subject. The present work finds no peer 
since the Levana in its application of the fundamental principles of educa- 
‘tion to the treatment of girls. One may well feel thankful for the advent 
of Dr. Clarke’s book on ‘‘ Sex in Education,” when we find its counter im- 
pulse producing such books as this. Dr. Clarke attacks, by his facts and 
inferences, the system of class education for girls between the ages of four- 
teen and eighteen, leaving only the system of private instruction or of indi- 
vidual study, a system which would well deprive most girls of a respectable 
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education. The book above named presents, besides a general treatise on 

the subject by the editress, much carefully weighed matter to disprove the 

theory of Dr. Clarke. The tone of the book is not flippant and personal, 
but is pérvaded by an air of quiet madonna-like dignity. The contributors 
are Mrs. E. D. Cheney, Mrs. C. H. Dall, Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, Mrs, 

Lucinda H. Stone, Miss Mary E. Beedy, besides the editress who is well 

known to the readers of this journal as the translator of Rosenkranz’s 

Pedagogies. 

Strauss: lV’ Ancienne et la Par A. Vera, Professeur de Philosophie 
& 1’ Université de Naples. les: Detken & Rocholl. 1873. (F. W. Chris- 
ten, 77 University Place, New ork.) 

M. Véra attacks Strauss, in this work, from the stand-point of the older 
Hegelianism. To the abstract universal the negative all-devouring chaos 
into which every individual plunges and disappears, is opposed the concrete 
universal whose existence is personality, immortal and individual. This 
universal was defended by Hegel against the abstract universal which he 
called a “‘ negative unity” because it is conceived as negating all particu- 
larity—as the ocean negates its particular waves and swallows them up. 
The negative unity is the principle of Pantheism, and of Strauss and Feuer- 
bach. The principle of Personality, or the concrete universal, is that of 
Hegel, Aristotle, Plato, and Leibnitz. ‘Not substance, but subject, is the 
highest principle,” said Hegel. It is because of failure to think himself 
through to “subject” that Strauss arrests his development in the Saurian 
period of Pantheism. 

In the London “Athenzum” for June 21st and 28th, 1873, Dr. Hutchin- 
son Stirling publishes a most able and satisfactory review of this book of 
Strauss, showing up in his trenchant way the whole ot movement 
of which he forms a part. 

We have also received a work bearing on the same ; subject from &. Ma- 
riano: Strauss e Vera. Saggio Critico. Roma: Stabilimento Civelli. 
1874. 


Von a bis Kénigsberg, ‘von Karl Rosenkranz. Berlin: L. Heimann’s Ver- 
ag . 


This is the first volume of the Autobiography of Dr. Kar] Rosenkranz, 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Kénigsberg for the past forty 
years. It embraces the period from 1805 to 1834—a period of great interest 
in the development of German Philosophy. The charm of this voiume lies 
in the portrayal of the gradual initiation of a genial and appreciative youth 
into the literature and philosophy current in that heroic period. In 1824 
he became acquainted with the Hegelian Philosophy through Leopold Von 
Henning. His action and reaction with Romanticism, Spinozism, Kantian- 
ism, and Hegelianism, is told in a delightfully personal style. His relations 
with the great men of the time, and particularly with Hegel, whose biogra- 
pher he was destined to become, are woven in and around the story of his 
growth and culture, and the whole furnishes material for twenty-one chap- 
ters as interesting to a student of Philosophy as a novel could possibly be. 
It is a work that would pay. any American publisher who should get out a | 
translation. 
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